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DAILY 
INFORMATION 
SER VICE 


service that is indispensable if you 
are a mine executive. 


A daily chronicle of all mining news 
emanating from the National 
Capital — the place that controls 
your business destiny. 


This service is now being issued to a 
large clientele, thoroughly satisfied 
with its value, at a cost trivial to 
the importance of the information. 


For full information write : 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


SUITE 841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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“The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


THE SHAFT THAT JACK BUILT 


ERE is the crew that ran the drills that pounded the steel 
that broke the rock that blocked the shaft that Jack built. 


AND be it said to the honor of Jack Harrington and The In- 
spiration Copper Company, at Miami, Arizona, that, under his 
direction, 1,400 feet of 6-compartment shaft (12 feet, 4 inches by 


16 feet, 8 inches, in the clear), was completed in 10 months, and 
209 feet of this in 28 days. 


WHEN records like this are made, it almost goes without saying 
that the work was done with world’s record Waugh drills, as in 
this case. Write the nearest branch office today and we’ll be glad 
to send you our shaft-sinker bulletins. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Steel Sharpeners, Hole Punchers, Portable Hoists 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth 


Butte Pottsville 
Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 


Sole Agents in Canada 
Toronto Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 


The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. 
Sole Agents in South Africa 
Life Building 
Joh Tr I, South Africa 
| Sole year in Japan 
Andrews & George Company, Tokyo, Japan K-41 
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BRAND 


The Measure of Efficiency 
in C'yantdine 
THREE FACTORS must be weighed in determining the 
relative eficiency of any cyaniding operation—extraction, 


character of precipitate and total cost. AERO BRAND CYA- 
NIDE has proved itself strikingly effective on each of these 


counts. 


Note what leading Canadian operators say: 


“AERO BRAND SHOWED AN 
ADVANTAGE. The pulp solution 
settled much more rapidly and the 
time required to filter and charge 
it was also favorable.” 


“OUR METHOD OF USING 
Aero Brand Cyanide is proving 
entirely successful and we are mak- 
ing as good an extraction and 
higher grade silver sulphide pre- 
cipitate, which is more easily desul- 
phurized and refined, than we have 
ever been able to achieve in the 
past.” 


“IN TESTS ON PREGNANT 


SOLUTIONS, the solution treated 
with Aero Brand showed striking 


clarity. The pulp treated with 
Aero Brand was_ considerably 
greater in volume. In fact, the 


greater volume and lesser density 
of Aero Brand Cyanide pulp was 
strikingly in evidence, and dense 
pulp gives rise to difficulties in 
eliminating it once the extraction 
has taken place. In both these 
particulars Aero Brand Cyanide 
scores appreciable advantages, and 
yet shows equal value as to dis- 
solving properties.” 


Always Lower In Cost 


on the basis of 100 percent. contained sodium cyanide. Used 
in practically all important mining districts in the world. . 


Our engineers are always glad to consult with you. 


American Cyanamid Company 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SPECIAL FOREIGN AGENTS: 
Fraser-Chalmers (S. A.) Ltd., Delmore House, Marshall St., Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Chemicals for the Mining Industry 


SODIUM CYANIDE 96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY GRADE 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


60-62%, CONCENTRATED FUSED 


HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


and other Chemicals 
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SIVYER CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Send Blue Prints 


If certain parts of your product— 
which are now either cast or ham- 


mer-forged and welded—ought to 


be more effectively safeguarded 
against failure in service, send us 
your blue prints with an explana- 
tion of your difficulties. We will 
be ded’ to study the problems in- 
volved and recommend possible 
solutions without obligation on 
your part. 


If some of your planing and borin 

tools require an unusual amount a 
grinding and replacement, it may 
be that there are sand and slag on 
the surface of some of the castings 
now used. Tools are keen inspect- 
ors of castings and originate many 
of the orders that come to Sivyer 
from more than a thousand miles 
away. If your usual sources of sup- 
ply seem unable to get rid of the 
trouble, send us your blue prints of 
the parts in question, together with 
details about your difficulties. With- 
out obligation on your part we will 
study the problems of molding 
practice involved and suggest meth- 
ods for producing castings with 
uniformly good machining quality. 


SIVYER 
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Gear for mining 
machinery cut from 
a cast gear blank 
of Sivyer Electric Steel 


Illustrating Interior and 
Exterior Integrity 


UT gears, like the one above, illustrate the uni- 
formly honest surfaces and thoroughly sound 
interior of Sivyer Electric Steel Castings. To show the 
satisfactory machining costs established by castings like 
this, the surfaces have to be uniformly free from sand 
and slag. In addition, the interior of the casting must 
be free of imperfections — or rejections after partial 
machining would increase the cutting expense. The 
low cost of cutting gears from Sivyer blanks is, there- 
fore, most interesting evidence of interior and exterior 
integrity. It is this uniform honesty that is leading so 
many manufacturers of mining machinery to use cast- 


ings of Sivyer Electric Steel to safeguard their product 
against failures in service. 


CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Coe American 
Mining Congress 


Specialized Service 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


The BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
The MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 


Consult Us 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Install a“Leyner” Sharpener underground 


Reduce drill steel handling costs 


What is your average cost of handling and transporting 
a drill steel from the drilling face to the sharpener and 
back again? 


Many mines have appreciably reduced this average by 
installing a “Leyner” Sharpener underground. The 
“Leyner” Sharpener is so easy to install. No foundation 
is needed—just a few planks. 


You, also, may have reached the point where an additional 
“Leyner” Sharpener underground will be a _ distinct 
economy. ’ 


One portion, or a certain number of lower levels, can feed 


steels to the underground shop while the remainder goes 
to the surface sharpening installation. 


The “Leyner” Sharpener will perfectly sharpen and shank 
the greatest number of drill steels in the shortest time. 
Accessories (formers, double-bored gauging blocks, etc.) 
to take care of an entire range of bits can be inserted in 
the ample former space at one time. Handily arranged 
auxiliaries (blowguns, safety devices, shears, etc.) greatly 
increase the ease of operation. 


Read our Bulletin No. 4322 carefully. The information 
in it will repay you for the trouble. It will be sent you 
free upon request. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 Broadway, New York 


165 Q. Victoria St., London, E. C. 4 


BUTTE BOSTON NEW YORK 
BIRMINGHAM EL PASO KNOXVILLE 
BUFFALO SEATTLE SCRANTON 
DULUTH ST. LOUIS LONDON 
DENVER CHICAGO PARIS 
HOUGHTON 


CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT JOPLIN 

NEW ORLEANS DALLAS 


For Canada refer Canadian-Ingersoll-Rand Co., 260 St. James St., Montreal 


118-LDS 


Ing ersoll-Rand 
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LIDGERWOOD 
MINE HOISTS 


STEAM ELECTRIC 
for Every Mine Service 


Illustration shows a newly de- 
signed band friction hoist of 
medium size. 
This hoist is proving very 
successful in operation. 
It is built to the usual 
Lidgerwood standard 
quality of design, work- 
manship and material, in- 
suring a smooth running, 
well balanced hoist. 
SPEED 
STRENGTH 
SAFETY 
WITH ECONOMY IN OPERATION 
Requests for Catalog Invited 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W. Va. London, England 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 


MACHINERY 


~-FOR— 


MINE MILL SMELTER 


Embodying Recent Developments and Latest Design 


Water Jacketed Blast Furnace 


Crushing Rolls 


Double Drum Electric Hoist 


MILWAUKEE. Wis. U. S. Ae 
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CHARLES EK. GOLDEN 
President and General Manager 


4100 GOLDEN-ANDERSON® 


“Every Valve with a Positive 


Guarantee” 
“Hosts of References” 


“Double Extra Heavy Valves” 


2. Automatically 
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ENGINEERS 
Think This Over 


Mr. Golden says: “Don’t be content with Pop 
Safety Valves. In the event of a ruptured boiler tube 
or steam pipe they are useless to control the rush 
of steam from all your boilers through the break. 
Think of the chance you take in not preventing 
this possibility.” 


The big iron and steel plants, realizing the 
importance of protection against this danger of 
shutdown and disaster, have installed. 


Life and Property Insurance Valves 


. Automatically cut out a boiler the instant 
that a tube ruptures or other internal break 


cut off the steam flow 
from every boiler the instant that a steam 
pipe bursts. 
. Automatically equalize the pressure be- 
tween all boilers. 

Automatically cut in 
accidents due to inaccurate 
impossible. 


a boiler, making 


steam gage 


5. Positively prevent backflow of steam 
into a cold boiler. 

6. Can be closed by hand, like ordinary 
stop valve, and arranged with “combination 
feature” to open valve like regular gate or 
globe valve. 

7. Can be tested in service from the boiler 
room floor. 

8. Double Corliss Dash Pot that cushions 
in ee and closing. 

Cannot pound, spin, stick or chatter. 


“No Shut-Down When a Tube Bursts” 


Golden - Anderson 
Automatic Cush- 
ioned Water Pres- 
sure Regulating 
Valves 


Cushioned 
Altitude 


Valves 


Controlling 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Pat. Automatic 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Patented Automatic Cushioned 
Float Valves 


Will establish Three ways of 
positively .steady closing : water-lever 
reduced water = between 
pressure. ically 
Easily adjusted by water, oan 
from the outside. electric- y Cushioned 
Fitted with pat- ally against 
ented safety pis- from shock 
ton to remove distant Fitted 
danger of high points a with 
pressure from and by swiveling 
reaching low hand. float arm. 
pressure side. Sizes to i Angle or 
Cushioned by 30 in. Globe up Angle or Globe 
ing. Sizes to 30 in. NO FLOATS OR FIXTURES 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON b 


Patent Cushioned Water Service Valves 


1. These valves 
are especially de- 
signed for fire 
protection to 
quickly build up 
full water pres- 
sure. 


2. Can be opened 
and closed in- 
stantly from 
distant points by 
electricity. 

8. Current is on 
only a few sec- 
onds thereby 
preventing waste. 
4. Can be fitted 
with either d.c. 
or a. c. solenoid. 
& Perfectly 
cushioned by wa- 
ter and air. 
Positively no 
metal-to-metal 
seating. 

6. Can be closed 
by hand. 


Pat. Cushioned Combine Throtte 
and Automatic Engine Stop Valves 


1—Can be oper- 
ated by electric- 
ity from distant 
points, insuring 
instant checking 
of steam to run- 
away engine, or 
any part of the 
entire plant pip- 
ing system. 


—Equipped with 
double Corliss 
Dash Pots. No 
chattering, 
pounding or 
sticking is pos- 
sible. 


38—Double extra 
heavy construc- 
tion; occupy 
minimum head 
room. 


4—Sizes up to 
20 inches, 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1304 Fulton 


Patent Autoratic 


Double Cushioned 
Check Valves 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Cheapest Wheel in the World 


Not when you buy it—highest quality 
necessarily increases first cost some- se 
what; but after you’ve used it—its FELT 
efficiency and durability assert them- || clei 

selves repeatedly to the gain of the 
user. 


EUREKA 
VALVE 


WASHERS 


Operators who have tried this wheel 
once are without exception using it to- 
day. Its slightly higher first cost is off- Outside Valve typ 
set many times by its long life and re- Pew" Rol 


Bearings 
duced starting and lubrication costs. 
a TREAD AND FLANGE 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 


5% Cotter 


To Our Members: 


“THE VALUE of advertising is measured by the result it pro- 
duces. The advertisers in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL are concerns of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their products. 


They have a double purpose in advertising in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, First: They believe that the best 
results can be obtained by presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. Second: They realize that 
the work being done by The American Mining Congress is im- 
portant to them as well as to the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing regularly in the JOURNAL. 
The equipment they produce warrants your investigation if you 
are in the market for their products. Give them an opportunity 
to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
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This diagram below repre- 
sents the items of cost in 
the average pipe system. 
It shows why the extra cost 
of Byers pipe is insignifi- 
cant compared with its 
extralifein service. Itsgreat 
rust-resistance insures 
against heavy replace- 
ment expense during the 
useful life of the system. 


Ss | Underground 
PE | Piping 

| BYERS 

PIPE 


The Happy Medium 


—for every Service 


N point of price, Byers is neither the highest nor 
] the lowest priced pipe youcan specify and install. 
You can use non-ferrous metal, at a much higher 
cost than Byers, often without gaining anything, 
for the durability of Byers pipe is so great that in all 
but the most exceptional cases, it will last as long as 
the useful life of the system in which it is installed. 


The useful life of the system is the important thing 
to consider. If you pay more, to get pipe which will 
last much longer than the system in which it is in- 
stalled, your investment is obviously nota profitable 
one. If you pay less, and get pipe which will need 
replacement, your loss is considerable, because the 
pipe cost is only a small and incidental part of the 
total replacement expense. 


Send for Byers Bulletin No. 38,“The Installa- 
tion Cost of Pipe,” containing analyses of main 
items of cost in a variety of piping installa- 
tions, also notes on corrosiveconditions in each 
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A.M. BYERS COMPANY « PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Philadelphia 


Established 1864 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Houston 
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electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 


netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 


concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 


Engineering and Equipment 


Prospecting Drills 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges wi Mining Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE. 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 
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The New— 
UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


In engineering value the Universal Control represents coal cutter perfection, developing pos- 
sibilities long dormant in the Shortwall Machine. . 


It has power on both rope drums, with high and low speeds for both ropes. 


What is more, the Variable Feed enables the Universal Control to work just as fast as condi- 
tions permit—on either right or left rope, at either high or low speed. 


This combination of speeds and variable feeds is the means of securing increased production 
at lower cost. 


While the performance of the Universal Control is remarkable, still there is no violent change 
in design or handling as compared to the older Goodman Machine. In fact, the new machine 
affords merely an extension and a double application of old and familiar Goodman Shortwall 
features. 


For two years the Universal Controls have demonstrated what they can do. 
they are winning enthusiastic commendation. 


Everywhere 


Write for this: 


A new 56-page book describes the 
Universal Control. This book is free 
and contains worthwhile information 
for all coal men. 


Write for Book 222-M today. 
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n er since 1857 
eA. Leschen 
pe Company 4 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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The preparation and execution of careful 
plans for all drilling and blasting operations 
is a positive, well-defined and unescapable 
responsibility upon management in the 
industries that consume explosives. 


Our book, “Eliminating Waste in Blasting’”’, 
was written to assist users of explosives in 
preventing waste of time, labor, and ma- 
terials. It contains chapters on Planning 
the Work; Drilling; Choice of Explosives; 
Distribution of Explosives; Advantages of 
No. 8 Blasting Caps; Increasing Efficiency 
by Use of Stemming; Preventing Waste in 
Firing with Fuse and Caps, and in Firing 
by Electricity; and on the advantages of 
Cordeau. It describes methods by which 


POWDER. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. | Huntington, W.Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. 
Chattunooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eliminating Waste in Blasting 


i) 
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+ 


some contracting, quarrying and mining 
companies have prevented waste and re- 
duced costs. 


In the industries investigated by the Com- 
mittee of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies, appointed by Herbert 
Hoover, management is held responsible 
for 50% of the waste. We are doing all we 
can to assist management in preventing 
waste in the use of explosives. You can 
help by telling us of ways inwhich you have 
reduced your drilling and blasting costs. 


Write to our advertising department, 934 
King Street, Wilmington, Delaware, for a 
free copy of our book, “Eliminating Waste 
in Blasting’. 


COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York City _ Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarve, Pa. 
Pitsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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United Metals Sellmg Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC &B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig ~—International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARD SERVICE-HEAVY DUTY: 
OIL BATHS NOT REQUIRED 


| MORSE 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


Without Slip, the Time Keepers of Production Bring out the 
Profits that are Concealed by the Slipping Belt. 


The MORSE Rocker Joint bears the burden and patented Guide Links hold alignment. 
Flexible as a belt. Positive as gears. More efficient (98.6%) than either. 


SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
ing Service Assistance ¥ 


\ Write today for Technical Textile Booklet f/ 
U T 
CHAIN CO., LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ITHA 


Address Nearest Office 


Mi MD......._. 1402 Lexington Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 
TON, MASS. 141 Milk Street SAN FRANCISCO. CALE, 
LGC Tr. Bldg. A A, GA 
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At Your Service 


F YOU have business in Washington with any of the Govern- 
I ment Departments, the American Mining Congress will be 
glad to serve.its active members without charge, in any way con- 
sistent with its purposes, either in obtaining information, secur- 
ing public documents, in advising as to the progress of legislation 
or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of service. 
Write us how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON 
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One you sure 
you. ae gelling the meds 


. to provide each user with the par- 
ticular explosive that will do his work 
best and at least expense. That prin- 
ciple is the foundation of the du Pont 
Company’s success— 


and is saving thousands of dollars for du Pont 
customers. 


Du Pont Explosives Service can save money 
for you, too. 


Nitroglycerin, ammonia, gelatin and other 
types of explosives designed to meet every 
blasting requirement at least expense. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
Wilmington Delaware 
Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The du Pont Chemical 
Engineer—symbol of Branch Offices: 
progress and leadership Birmingham . Ala. Duluth . . Minn. San Francisco, = 
in the manufacture of Boston .. Mass. Huntington, W.Va. Scranton . 
products based on Buffalo . N.Y. KamnsasCity . Mo. Seattle .. wash, 
Chemistry. Chicago . .. Il. NewYork . N.Y. Spokane . . Wash. 
Denver . . Colo. Pittsburgh . . Pa. Springfield . . 
Portland . Ore. 
St.Louis . 


EXPLOSIVES ee SERVICE 
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“A ten-ton steam roller 
didn’t even dent the shovel” 


CONTRACTOR down in North Carolina* requested a 

sample of the H. K. Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovel. 
He specified no particular type. Soa sample of the regular rail- 
road shovel was sent to him. 

This shovel was not suited to his needs. He was building 
asphalt roads, and wanted a shovel with a flatter blade that 
would scatter the asphalt. 

So he tried to flatten the blade of the shovel that was sent 
him. First, he used a hammer, but could make no impression 
on it. Then he placed that shovel upside-down on a concrete 
roadway, and had a ten-ton steam roller pass over it four times 
with no apparent effect. ; 

He then requested that ‘‘a special flat shovel be made up to 
meet his requirements, as it was impossible to change or damage 
a finished Mo-lyb-den-um Shovel.’’ 

Comparative tests have proved Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel 
Shovels to be two to six times stronger than any other shovels 
made. They are also far lighter for a given strength. 

Write today for folder showing the application of Wood’s 
Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovels to all mining needs. 


THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio ULS.A. 


Name on request 


Wood's Moub-denum Shovels 
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control of the 


tric shovel shown above. 
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The increasing necessity for maximum efficiency in all min- 
ing operations requires that every available method for im- 


provement be applied 


MARION 


r-trip panel, hoist panel 
crowd or sw ere use 
ton elec- 


direct current generators. 


Bigger bites at less cost with the electric shovel 


HE electric shovel has become an immense factor in mining and 

excavating. Coal veins too close to the surface for safe shafting, yet 

too deep for old-method open-cut mining are being stripped electrically with 

very profitable results. Open-cut limestone quarrying, once sluggish, now 

can keep pace with milling and loading. Bulk loading and big-scale digging 
can be done nearly twice as fast and at about half the old cost. 


The 300-ton electric shovel, illustrated above, operates with greater power 
economy and fewer men—and cuts deeper over a wider radius than any pred- 
ecessor. 


All the electric equipment except the crowd motor on the boom, is located in 
the 50 x 22 foot cab. This equipment consists of one four-unit motor genera- 
tor set with direct-connected exciter, two hoist motors geared to a common 
shaft, one swing, one crowd, and one dipper trip motor. 


G-E engineers, experienced in design and manufacture of electric equipment 
for shovels, offer capable co-operation to manufacturers. Ask the nearest 
G-E office for further information. 


Four-unit motor generator set consisting 
of a synchronous motor, exciter, and 


Sales Offices in 
one Co mp any 


| 
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In the idlers of Brownhoist conveyors, as in nearly 
every other type of industrial machinery, Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings are saving power and money 


BROWNHOIST and 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT ROLLER BEARINGS 
Brownhoist Material Handling Equipment has been known for its perfection of design 
and quality for more than forty years. It is natural that the Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Company should maintain its policy of building only the best, by adopting Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings as standard equipment in its belt conveyors. Whether in 
belt or chain conveyors, Timken Bearings assure 
—maximum conservation of power by reducing friction to a minimum 
—economy in lubrication by the ample dust-proof space allowed for grease 


—smoother, quieter, vibrationless operation, through their ability to carry 
radial loads and thrust loads and resultant loads 


—a longer period ‘of attentionless, dependable service, because of the 

tapered principle upon which Timken Roller Bearings are built. 
The heavy loads of sand, gravel, coal, or ore, and like materials, which conveyors must carry, 
require a bearing of the greatest stamina. That Timken Tapered Roller Bearings have that 
stamina is well proved by the 76,000,000 Timkens in service in all types of machinery. 


! The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
© 1923,'T R B Co, Canton, Ohio CANTON, OHIO 
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MINT VS. PRINTING PRESS 

T IS FREQUENTLY alleged in financial circles 
[ the relative stability of currencies in the Far 

East countries during the troublesome period of the 
war as compared with the demoralization of currencies 
in European countries tends to diseredit the gold stand- 
ard as a basis of world values. 

These claims fail to take into consideration the equally 
fundamental and perhaps more controlling facts in- 
volved in the situation. 

War conditions increased the demand and decreased 
the supply of world commodities approximately in the 
amount of the waste and destruction of war. 

All producing countries not involved in the war made 
enormous profits. The industrial and financial condi- 
tions of those countries able to sell their total produc- 
tion at enormously high prices were necessarily better 
off than the purchasing countries which consumed these 
goods in war devastation. 

It is no argument either for or against a given mone- 
tary system that it functions as well during times of 
great industrial prosperity as in ordinary times. The 
far east countries using silver as money were able to 
maintain an equilibrium because they did have silver 
and were not forced to the printing press for a supply 
of currency. 

On the other hand, those countries engaged in the 
war to the extent that they were forced to dispose of 
their silver and gold and to resort to the printing press 
brought about a complete demoralization of currency 
systems. Metallic money or paper based on a proper 
metallic reserve will always command public confidence. 
Fiat money never has and‘never will command public 
confidence to a greater extent than the credit rating of 
its issuer based on its metallic reserves. 

Present world conditions furnish supreme proof that 
metallie currency is necessary to stable business condi- 
tions. 

An active mint means business stability. An active 
currency printing press means business demoralization. 


HALT THE SPENDING ORGY 


XPENDITURES for the maintenance of federal, 
E state, county and municipal governments are re- 

ported to have been in excess of 8.4 billion dollars 
in 1921. Inasmuch as the orgy of spending still con- 
tinues unabated in most of the states and their political 
subdivisions, the total cost of government was not less 
in 1922. Expenses of state and local governments have 
been steadily climbing, and additional taxes imposed by 
these governments have more than absorbed the savings 
effected by the federal government through drastic econ- 
omies and curtailed appropriations. This sort of pro- 
gram can not be continued ad infinitum without jeopar- 
dizing the sources of taxation revenues, and the time has 
arrived when spenders of public funds must call a halt 
on indiscriminate spending. The last election proved to 


be the Waterloo of many state tax measures which would 
have introduced new and supplemental taxes. Taxpayers, 
fully alive to the issue, applied the brakes through the 
ballot box. In this result there appears a ray of hope. 
If taxpayers generally apply the same remedy to every 
proposal which would lead to additional taxes, added 
burdens, and unnecessary public expenditures, business 
may be permitted to reach a sound basis and industry 
may be allowed to recover from its post-war lethargy, 
notwithstanding the present enormous annual tax of 8.4 
billions which imposes a heavy drag upon their resources. 


FUTURE PRICE OF SILVER 


N A RECENT letter to the Northwest Mining 
| Truth Senator Key Pittman states, ‘‘I do not believe 

that American silver will ever again go below a 
dollar an ounce,’’ apparently basing this conclusion 
upon his belief that ‘‘The ultimate disposal of the silver 
question will be an international agreement fixing its 
value.’’ 

Mryine Coneress JouRNAL hopes that Senator Pitt- 
man’s anticipation will become a fact although it antici- 
pates a troublesome time for silver before the world 
awakens and adjusts itself to the necessity of a metallic 
base for its currencies based upon a gold standard. 

There are many other reasons than these assigned by 
Senator Pittman for a hopeful view of silver’s future. 

lst. The demoralization of fiat currencies and the 
utter diseredit to which unsupported paper money has 
been brought in Germany, Russia, and some other coun- 
tries, and the comparative discredit in countries with an 
insufficient metallic reserve will develop a demand for 
stability to create which silver will be the only satis- 
factory substitute for gold, which is available. 

2nd. The larger part of the silver bullion made avail- 
able by the silver coin debasing acts of the various coun- 
tries has already been absorbed so that the termination 
of the Pittman act and the consequent return to world 
markets of the 50,000,000 ounces of United States pro- 
duetion will offset the loss to those markets of the sur- 
plus from debased coinage. 

3rd. The supply of silver from Central and Eastern 
Europe from which there has been a continuous flow for 
some years is about exhausted, leaving India, China 
and the United States holding the only stocks of im- 
portance. 

4th. With the present upward tendency of world sil- 
ver markets the supplies of India and China will not 
be a factor and the stock of the United States under 
no anticipated situation will be an influence in world 
markets. 

5. Upon these assumptions the increased use of silver 
in art and industry will gradually better market con- 
ditions and in turn the law of supply and demand may 
easily so operate as to justify Senator Pittman’s predic- 
tion. 
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THE REAL ISSUE 

N ECONOMICAL seam of coal is conceded to be 

one which is at least five feet thick. An acre of 

coal with a 5-foot seam contains 5,000 tons of coal 

which is recoverable under almost any conditions. A con- 

sumer like thé electrie light company of New York or 

Chicago will consume enough coal to exhaust an acre of 
coal every day. 

In prehistoric times it took a thousand years to deposit 
enough vegetation to make a 5-foot vein of coal. It took 
a thousand thousand years to ripen that fallen and de- 
cayed vegetation into coal. Thus an acre of the product 
which it took a million years to create is used up to turn 
a single night into day in one great city. 

Men, generations and nations pass, but still the people 
swarm over a given area. People are going to remain on 
the soil of what is now the United States. They are go- 
ing to have some sort of civilization. They are going to 
want heat by day and light by night. They are going to 
want to use coal. to create both. But the coal which 
is now under the soil is all the coal they are ever going 
to have. There is and can be but one crop. When that 
is gone, there never will be another crop. 

America has 52 per cent of the known coal of the 
world. Canada, our next door neighbor, has 18 per cent 
of the known coal of the world. Together, these tw¢ 
nations on one hemisphere have 70 per cent of the known 
coal of the world. 

These two countries are, therefore, custodians of nearly 
three-quarters of the world’s total capital in coal. If 
they allow it to be wasted, they are dissipating the coal 
capital of the world. If they are profligate with it, they 
are squandering the coal inheritance of all of the people 
for all time. 

What are we, as a “ation, to do aboyt our natural re- 
sources? How are we to safeguard them against the 
wantonness of the waster. How are we to set in motion 
the orderly methods of procedure which will stop the 
looting of the coal bank in which is kept the coal capital 
of mankind? 

That, after all, is the real issue in coal. That, really, 
is the only issue there is. Other things intrude them- 
selves as so-called issues, but they are merely the eecen- 
tricities of individual conduct. The real issue, however, 
shines steadily through all the attempts to set up some- 
thing as a substitute. 

For instance, it is said frequently that the demands ot 
labor unions create an issue in coal. What and all the 
labor union does is to demand the concession of certain 
wages or working conditions. !f these demands are 
denied, the members of the union threaten to and de 
strike. When they strike, they deprive the whole people 
of enough coal to keep the nation warm and its industries 
going. That, properly speaking. is not an issue in coal. 
It is part of the union labor movement. It could not be 
an issue in coal unless no unions existed anywhere except 
among the coal miners and unless they alone ever de- 
elared a strike. 

Therefore, the plain truth is that the efforts of the 
miners’ union are parts of the labor union movement 
and have to do with coal only because the miners happen 
to work in the coal mines. 

But, if the miners—whether union or non-union— 
“‘shoot off the solid’’ and hence mine coal with powder 
rather than with machinery, they are endangering the 
roof and thereby are endangering all the coal which lies 
behind the room in which they are working. That 
threatens to waste a part of the coal capital of mankind. 
And that becomes at once a serious issue in coal. 

Occasionally, for one reason or another, the price of 
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coal rises sharply and the men who are mining and sell- 
ing coal make more money than they have been accus- 
tomed to making. It is said that this is an issue in coal. 

However, it has nothing, even remotely, to do with the 
coal question. It is, instead, a part of the merchandising 
practices of mankind. It is something that has been 
practised from the infaney of the race, and hence for 
thousands of years before coal ever was used. It can not 
be a part of the coal question unless it be true that coal 
men alone profit by a sudden turn of the market in their 
favor. If the same thing is done in the sale of stocks and 
bonds, of steel, sugar, hides and leather, wheat and every- 
thing else, then it is merely part of the normal action of 
mankind when faced by an opportunity to do a good 
piece of business. Profit taking is not a coal issue. 

But, if the operator, to get out some coal, fails to win 
all of his coal, and thus wastes the precious inheritance 
of the people, he is doing something in coal which cannot 
be done anywhere else. And he is definitely damaging 
the interests of mankind. That, then, becomes a real issue 
in coal. 

A summarization will disclose the vast difference be- 
tween the real and the spurious issues. The real issue is 
to preserve the precious and exhaustible supply of coal. 
The other things are merely the vagaries of a human 
nature which has not yet learned to be idealistic. We 
should not lose sight of the one, while we follow the other. 


WORLD WASTE AND WORLD: MISERY 

N THE DISCUSSION of the world’s financial prob- 

lem, much is being said across the water concerning 

the alleged profit made by the United States in con- 
sequence of the World War. In view of these many as- 
sertions, it is indeed timely that Mr. Charles M. Schwab 
has ealled attention to the fact that the United States 
did not benefit by the World War. While it is true that 
a considerable number of individual business men who 
were in position to supply war needs did make substan- 
tial profits from such operations, yet, on the whole, the 
business conditions in the United States have not been 
benefited and could not possibly have benefited by these 
conditions. As a corollary to the statement that greater 
production means more of comfort and luxury to the 
people which so produce, it must be insisted that waste, 
from no matter what cause, necessarily reduces the luxu- 
ries and comforts which are available. Even the com- 
panies which profited largely by supplying war materials 
find themselves burdened with a charge for federal taxes 
which will consume at least twenty-five per cent of their 
net earnings for so many years in the future that few 
of those now engaged in business will see the end of such 
taxation. Not only that, but these business concerns find 
themselves facing disorganized world conditions. In 
these days of universal transportation facilities, perish- 
able indeed must be a commodity concerning which an 
oversupply or an undersupply does not affect the market 
price throughout the world. This statement is modified 
to some extent by the bulk of the commodity in question, 
but, even in coal, which is more bulky than most com- 
modities, last year’s shortage, occasioned by the strike in 
this country, brought to our shores large amounts of 
eoal from Great Britain. Even the accumulation of 
gold in this country, which was brought about by world 
conditions, is of doubtful benefit to the business life of 
the nation. Gold enough to insure ultimate redemption 
of every obligation is a business necessity. More than 
that amount is a constant menace. Too much gold is a 
constant invitation towards inflation, which, in turn, is 
a menace to stable business conditions. It may be safely 
stated that no considerable part of the world ever has 
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been or ever will be benefited by any great war or by any 
other cause which leads to a great waste of commodities. 
Waste and want follow each other today as closely as in 
the days of Benjamin Franklin. 


COAL CURES 


VERY CITIZEN of the United States desires to 
K« long enough to see the solution of the coal 
problem. Literally, thousands of interested inii- 
viduals of both radical and conservative tendencies are 
actively urging the acceptance of one plan or another 
which they believe is the panacea for all the ills of the 
coal industry. Some are inclined to be fair while others 
are basically and radically unfair. Some have in mind 
the interests of the public as well as the interests of the 
miners and their employers, while others exclude from 
consideration every element bearing upon the issue ex- 
cept those elements which affect the particular class 
which they represent. With public opinion so widely at 
variance and so hopelessly divided on the issue, and with 
various factions distributing propaganda and exerting 
influence which will prevent constructive effort and gen- 
eral cooperation from working their remedial effects 
upon the coal industry, industrial peace can not be 
secured, nor can the government by any sort of legisla- 
tion provide an equitable and lasting basis of settlement. 
The cure for such industrial and economic ills as those 
which now rack and ruin the vitals of the industry will 
vot be found so long as present conditions are allowed to 
continue. Coal producers can not remedy conditions 
eaused by small-unit competition and overdevelopment 
while the specter of drastic laws and legislation is held 
constantly before them. Coal miners can not improve 
the situation while they seek an ascendancy over their 
employers through their union organizations or through 
government control or ownership. The public will not 
receive the benefit of lower-priced coal while divided 
public opinion permits political expediency to work at 
will in connection with every legislative endeavor to 
right prevailing conditions. Every attempt by the gov- 
ernment to regulate industry has resulted in higher 
prices, and the public has had to bear the added costs, 
not only of increased prices but also of tax-consuming 
administrative agencies. 

The coal operators, if they were left alone, ceuld col- 
lectively and cooperatively and in :the public interest 
effect great economies in production and distribution of 
eoal, and could secure a more even flow of traffic over 
the transportation lines of the country. They could 
more effectively deal vith their labor problems, within 
fair and reasonable limits of self-regulation, and could 
inaugurate a program of industrial cooperation which 
would stimulate interest and loyalty on the part of em- 
ployees which would obviate strikes and correct tenden- 
cies which might lead to strikes. In the absence of gov- 
ernment interference and experiment by regulatory 
legislation, prices would yield to the law of supply and 
demand, the artificial level of coal prices now prevailing 
would come down to a more stable and satisfactory basis 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are elements of 
political expediency which may eause the coal fact-find- 
ing commission to recommend and Congress to enact 
some sort of legislation dealing with the present situa- 
tion, fhere is still hope that sanity will prevail, and 
that the wave of legislative madness that has been surg- 
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ing through the legislative halls of state and national 
capitals will soon subside. ‘There is still the probability 
that conservative thought will be concentrated to secure 
action which will be constructive and not harmful, bene- 
ficial and not diseriminatory, liberal and not restrictive. 
Congress has recently passed measures permitting co- 
yperative marketing associations of farms to be formed 
for the purpose of securing a reduction of costs in dis- 
tribution and exchange of farm products. It is possible 
that some relaxation of the anti-trust laws and restraint 
of trade aets ean be secured whereby the beneficial re- 
sults to be derived from cooperative marketing can be 
obtained in the coal industry. If Congress should be- 
come convinced that legislation along these lines would 
be in the public interest, and that the practical solution 
of existing conditions may be accomplished in this man- 
ner, early action would be practically assured. 


THE MARK OF CAIN 


UMAN BEINGS, brutally outraged and hor- 
He: murdered in cold blood during broad day- 

light by an inhuman mob while several hundred 
cowardly spectators looked on with unsympathetic eyes 
and hearts of stone, were left lying on the soil of the 
sovereign State of Illinois, near the town of Herrin, in 
the County of Williamson, hapless victims of a modern 
‘‘eivilized’’ aggregation of individuals avowedly acting 
in behalf of the cause of union labor. Previous com- 
ments of the Mintne ConarEss JOURNAL concerning this 
dastardly outrage and the failure of a jury to convict 
those who have been positively identified by rescued 
victims and others as leaders and principals in the crime 
have been termed by the New York Call as ‘‘the most 
atrocious’’ of all comments on the acquittal of the Herrin 
miners, and ‘‘about the limit of reactionary insanity.’’ 
The Coneress JOURNAL condones no crime, 
whether ecmmitted by hirelings of coal companies or by 
the cohorts of union labor. Assassins should be pun- 
ished. In this ease, which heads the list in the annals 
of modern criminality, officials of the United Mine 
Workers and citizens of the town of Herrin and William- 
son County apparently have blocked the machinery of 
justice, and, unless they cooperate in bringing about the 
conviction and punishment of the murderers, there will 
rest on the town of Herrin as well as on the organization 
of the United Mine Workers the mark of Cain! 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


T THIS TIME the dollar is the only unit of 
Ame the value of which is recognized through- 
out the world as being absolutely stable and secure. 

The fact that the United States is now, and for many 
generations to come is likely to remain, the financial 
leader of the world, makes it peculiarly desirable that 
the dollar shall be made the basis of value everywhere. 

A decimal system of money has much to commend it 
as compared with the money denominations of other 
countries. 

MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is not among those who 
look forward to a time when all governmental operations 
shall be directed by the United States of the world. 
We do, however, find encouragement in the fact that the 
German government is seeking a loan of $50,000,000 for 
which bonds in denominations from one dollar to one 
hundred dollars are to be issued payable in three years. 

A prompt absorption of these bonds by German eciti- 
zens will indicate in a foreeful way the confidence which 
German business men have in their country. 
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A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 
Ws ASSERTIONS and warped conclusions 


may be expected to emanate from the mouths 

of demagogues and the advocates of anarchy 
without producing a generally deleterious effect upon 
the public mind. But when statements are made under 
the authority of a department of the government, the 
public may be expected to give heed and regard such 
statements as accurate in respect to the facts to which 
they relate. Therefore, if statements issued by a govern- 
ment department are misleading, the effect upon public 
opinion may be exceedingly harmful. 

Consider, for example, a lecture on ‘‘Coal’’ which 
was recently broadcasted from the Naval Radio Station 
at Arlington, Va., by the United States Department of 
Labor. In this lecture an attempt was made to portray 
alleged conditions in the coal fields of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, and such charges were made as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘the 14-year-age minimum of the state was be- 
ing violated and hundreds of boys had been employed 
in the mining industry before they reached that age’’; 
‘*Schools were undermined, in more ways than one’’; 
‘*The census of 1920 found nearly six thousand children 
employed in the coal-mining industry’’ and ‘‘since the 
tax (meaning the child-labor tax) has been declared un- 
constitutional the number probably has increased”’; and, 
in effect, that unsanitary conditions, poverty and dis- 
ease stalk the lives and endanger the health of children 
in the coal-mining fields. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that among the thou- 
sands of listeners were many immature school children 
whose knowledge of the coal industry is certain to be- 
come biased because of their faith in statements made 
by this lecturer. It is practically certain that many 
persons, otherwise uninformed, will in the future regard 
the coal situation with prejudiced minds. Aside from 
any question as to what was the intention of the depart- 
ment in broadcasting such assertions, there was an un- 
anistakable inference that the conditions referred to are 
general throughout the coal-mining industry and that 
this industry is responsible for their continuation. They 
were not referred to as isolated cases, and no mention 
was made of any of the unfortunate conditions which 
prevail in many thickly populated localities remote from 
the coal fields. Thus, the uninformed listener would 
gain the impression that such conditions are prevalent 
where coal is mined. 

If the statements made by the labor department radio 

‘ lecturer were true, the coal industry would have no just 
eause for complaint. If true, the place for presenting 
the facts would be the grand jury room and not the lee- 
ture room of a radio station. If true, the failure of the 
Labor Department to take steps to have such conditions 
corrected is most reprehensible. But the fact is, gener- 
ally speaking, that they can not be substantiated, even in 
part, in so far as the responsibility of the coal industry 
is concerned. 

Radical elements are fostering schemes of nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines. Such elements welcome government 
reports which can be used as propaganda for the pur- 
pose of damaging the coal industry, as well as other 
industries which those of bolshevistic tendencies would 
have nationalized if they could gain the ascendancy over 
public opinion. Therefore, the government departments 
which are maintained by and represent all classes and 

interests, should deal fairly with all and should suppress 

any service that might tend to foster class hatred or 
schemes that are un-American. 
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THE TARIFF’S BENEFITS 


HE FORDNEY-McCUMBER tariff act is so 
thoroughly justifying itself in our improved eco- 
nomic condition that it is becoming redundant to 
continue comments on its beneficial effect. We do think 
that the following statement, attributed to Samuel Unter- 
myer, for many years a leader in Democratic political 
life, is worthy of quotation without further comment. 
It is an expression of a truth which has made itself for- 
cibly apparent to a fair-minded man: 


“T have spent almost a fourth of my life in the last thirty 
years in European countries, speaking their languages and 
having old and intimate social, business and professional rela- 
tions with those lands. 

“If we were to beat down our tariff walls instead of build- 
ing them higher in self protection, and were to supply those 
countries with raw materials in return for their manufac- 
tures, we could, of course, help them. But that would mean 
that we should have, in order to finance them, to destroy our- 
selves by closing our factories and throwing our workmen 
out on the streets. Never in our history has there been a 
time when enlightened selfishness so strongly dictated the 
necessity for protecting our labor from the annihilation which 
would follow the competition of the pauperized labor condi- 
tions of central and Southeastern Europe.” 


The Mining Congress, in its work in behalf of tariff, 
has not taken a position so outspoken as this. Our prin- 
ciple was, from the beginning, that under a protective 
tariff policy the mining industry would have équitable 
treatment for its various branches and insofar as we 
were able to do so, we accomplished a recognition of the 
correctness of this principle in the protection secured 
for the producers of minerals in the United States. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Rises FROM EVERY secion of the country 


justify the expectation that the business of the 

present year will exceed the business during any 
normal year in the history of the country. From many 
sources come complaints that the only thing now lacking 
is a supply of common labor to bring production to its 
highest point. 

Appeals to Congress for a change in the immigration 
laws which would permit a larger supply of real labor- 
ing men a shorter supply of those who come here to 
add to the oversupply of non-producers in the ecountrv 
has not yet met with favorable consideration. There is 
no hope that anything can be accomplished in this behalf 
during the present session of Congress, but it is earnestly 
hoped that during the present year Congress may be 
made to understand the need for more of common labor 
than can be supplied without a change in our immigra- 
tion laws. 


SHOESTRING CAPITAL 


HEN AN IGNORANT windbag, possessing as 

W assets only a swivel-hung jaw and a thick-hide, 
proposes to change an agency of government or 

a process of business in this country, he has only to label 
himself a ‘‘progressive’’ to establish a standing in the 
court of public opinion. He labels those who point out 
the fallacy of his argument as ‘‘reactionaries.’’ He ex- 
perienes no difficulty in securing a following; and, as 
there are always many people cleverer than himself, and 
equally unscrupulous, who can make him useful, it is not 
long before he is able to do a flourishing business on a 
shoestring capital.—( Wall Street Journal.) 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS |COMES TO TIMELY END 


Worn and Weary by Four Sessions Crowded into Two Years, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives Desert Capitol—Review of Work Is Informative—Tariff Bill One Product 


APITOL HILL has been the scene 

of constant activity for almost 

two solid years, during which four 
sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
held senators and representatives, to- 
gether with a small army of sword bear- 
ers and camp followers, close to Wash- 
ington. With the adjournment of Con- 
gress this month, a strange silence is 
going to drape itself over the capital, to 
be lifted only when the Sixty-eighth 
comes into existence three-quarters of a 
year from now. 


TIME FOR ANTICIPATION 


During the interim, much time will be 
spent by those who watch Washington 
affairs in reviewing the work of the 
Congress that has just expired and in 
efforts to anticipate what general trend 
legislative action will take when the 
solons return to the place of their labors. 

A mere glance at the history of con- 
gressional activities during the past 
twenty-four months is sufficient to reveal 
these three facts: 

1. The presence of large majorities in 
both houses held high influence over 
legislation, expediting in some instances 
and handicapping in others. 

2. The “bloc” system came into its 
own. 

3. So-called “radicals” who had held 
their places in Congress without an ex- 
treme assertion of presence, due to lack 
of numbers, began to show signs of new 
life, this being in anticipation of the 
influx of progressives of varying degrees 
into the next Congress. 

Since reduction of majorities in both 
wings of the Capitol, coupled with a 
renewed energy on the part of the 
“blocs” and progressives, is going to fea- 
ture the new Congress and have a de- 
cided effect on legislation, it is interesting, 
largely for the sake of 
gauging the future’s am 
possibilities, to scan 
such portions of the 
past Congress’ activi- 
ties as give indication om 
of the trend that may 
be expected. This in- 
terest applies mainly, 
of course, to these ac- tivities that 
affect indus- 

try in gen- 
TARIFF | eral and 
mining oper- 
ations in par- 
ticular. 
A The tariff 
act, adorned 


192) 
REVENUE Law 


Revenue Measure Revised 


with the new ornament of flexible pro- 
visions, stands out as the major measure 
passed by the Sixty-seventh, and it ef- 
fects upon industry are, of course, far- 
reaching. Government statistics are 
being produced to prove that imports 
have not been negatively affected, as op- 
position to the tariff declared they would. 
During the term of next Congress piece- 
meal tariff revision will hold forth for 
the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, many applications for changes al- 
ready having been lodged with the Tariff 
Commission. 

One of the first acts of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress was to take up the 
matter of taxation. The 1918 revenue 
act, passed during the period of the gov- 
ernment’s maximum need of revenue, 
manifestly could not endure as a peace- 
time measure. The general dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from the drastic applica- 
tion of the excess-profits tax and the 
inequalities and inconsistencies which 
developed as well as the administrative 
difficulties involved, caused the Sixty- 
seventh Congress to evolve and pass the 
revenue act of 1921. This act eliminated 
the excess-profits 


tax, remedied the MINING 
provisions of the RESEARCH 
law relating to APPROPRIATIUNS 
exchanges of = 


property, limited 

the tax on profits Jf? 
from the sale of 
capital assets toa 
maximum of 12% 
percent, extended 
the provision re- 


lating to net losses to the 


year 1921 and 
AS subsequent 
years, and 
made many 
other changes 
for the pur- 
pose of clari- 
fying the law 

or correcting inequalities. 

The revenue act of 1921, although 
it follows the general scheme of the 
1918 act, was designed to meet ex- 

traordinary conditions resulting from 
deflation, abnormal losses, and economic 
needs of business. The trend of senti- 
ment against the unusual expenditures 
of the federal government compelled the 
drastic curtailment of expenses and the 
introduction of economies in every 
branch of the government service. Al- 
though the need of revenue is still tre- 


COAL 
FACT-FINDING 


mendous, and the tax burden under th» 
1921 revenue act is still heavy, condi- 
tions have shown general improvement 


and indi- 
cate that 
the ef- 
forts to 
effect 

economies and 
reduce taxa- 
tion are bear- 
ing fruit. 


Little legis- 
A ASSESSMENT lation affect- 
WORK EXTENSION in g transpor- 


tation featured the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. Several 
ae measures relating to the con- 
solidation of telephone com- 
panies, the disposition of com- 
plaints concerning questions 
which had their inception dur- 
ing the period of federal control 
of railroads, the issuance of 
interchangeable mileage or scrip 
coupon tickets, and the manner of re- 
porting present values and original cost 
values in the investigation of railroad 
valuations, were passed. 

The most notable amendment to the 
transportation act of 1920 was that 
which declared the existence of a na- 
tional emergency in the production, 
transportation and distribution of coal. 
This amendment granted additional 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, including the declaration of car- 
service priorities. Under this measure 
the commission established cooperative 
relations with the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, provided for in this act, and 
directed that priority in transportation 
and distribution be accorded in fourteen 
instances. 


A StronG SENTIMENT 


There was strong sentiment in both 
houses of Congress against drastic 
changes in the transportation act, it 
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being the consensus of opinion that the 
law should be given a fair trial before 
further experiments should be under- 
taken. Recently, however, the so-called 
insurgents and progressives have been 
gathering strength for the purpose of 
fostering radical amendments, and many 
investigations have been proposed. 
These proposals have not been acted 
upon and it remains to be seen what 
sanction they will have among the mem- 
bers of the next Congress. 

The past Congress saw proposals for 
coal legislation come out from the stage 
of radical calls for “regulation” to the 
more modulated form held by the fact- 
finding commission law. The emergency, 
of course, had much to do with the active 
way in which the third session took up 
this subject. In days gone by short 
shift was made of measures such as the 
Calder and Frelinghuysen proposals, 
which were agitatory rather than reme- 
dial in the effect they would have had 
upon the industry. When the coal strike 
hit the country in force, however, Con- 
gress felt itself bound to take cognizance 
of the situation. Interesting possibili- 
ties are offered in the attitude which the 
progressive element will take when the 
coal fact-finding commission’s report is 
available. 


MINING LAW REVISION 


Proposals to revise the code of mining 
laws will be another bequest which the 
Sixty-seventh Congress will give to its 
successor. During the many months of 
the past two years this bill has been 
resting with the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, while strenuous 
efforts were being made to secure an 
accurate reflection of opinion concerning 
the feasibility of the changes proposed. 

Blue-sky legislation made a greater 
amount of progress during the past two 
sessions than in any other period of the 
country’s legislative history. The Denni- 
son bill was passed by the House and 
sent on its way to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, with which 
body it has been resting for several 
weeks. Though it will have to be rein- 
troduced, it is not to be felt that the 
measure cannot pass the House again. 
But the real contest on the merits of the 
proposed legislation will take place in 
the Senate, if the bill is again placed on 
the calendar. Thus, it is highly prob- 
able that the coming Congress will find 
itself concerned with a showdown on the 
subject of federal blue-sky legislation. 

War minerals legislation passed dur- 
ing the early months of the Sixty- 
seventh was the culmination of strong 
efforts spread out through the period 
intervening since the war. Legislation 
amplifying the original proposals, how- 
ever, can be credited in its entirety to 
the past Congress. 
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REVENUE BILLS TO GET IN LIMELIGHT 


Radical Element In Congress Is Expected to Swing Into 
Action on Revision Proposals—Excess Profits Tax May 
Be Seriously Considered 


ORPORATIONS may expect the 

next Congress to consider seri- 

ously the reenactment of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Some of the men who 
will be prominent in the framing of 
revenue legislation were elected by large 
majorities because of their pronounced 
views in matters of taxation. Already 
a bill is before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means which proposes to re- 
enact the excess profits tax as a means 
of raising revenue to pay a soldiers’ 
bonus. This bill will be reintroduced as 
soon a8 the next Congress convenes. 

There is strong sentiment among the 
more radical members of Congress in 
favor of a tax-on undistributed surplus 
of corporations. A bill introduced by 
Representative Frear, Wisconsin, under 
date of February 6, proposes to amend 
section 230 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
to impose graduated taxes on undis- 
tributed surplus. A bill introduced by 
Senator Brookhart, Iowa, proposes a 
similar amendment. Both bills contain 
retroactive features which apply back to 
1917. Both fail to make allowance for 
credit in case undistributed profits of 
one year are absorbed by losses of a sub- 
sequent year and consequently are never 
distributed. Both would bring about ab- 
surdities in taxation. But both will be 
reintroduced at the next session, accord- 
ing to their authors, who say they will 
gather strength enough to pass. 

The agitation for a soldiers’ bonus 
measure continues to exert strong pres- 
sure upon Congress. The next Congress 
will have many new members who favor 
the bonus. Attempts will be made to 
tack onto the bonus measure various 
amendments to the revenue laws. The 
present tax limitation of 12% percent 
on capital gains may be eliminated. This 
action would be in line with the general 
policy of the so-called insurgents who 
hope to control the legislative machinery 
of the next session.. It has been charged 
that taxpayers have been able to avoid 
tax by refusing to realize taxable gains, 
and regardless of whether or not the 
charge is justified, the allegation fur- 
nishes material for propaganda in favor 
of amending the law. 

Other proposals, equally as drastic in 
their nature as these, doubtless will be 
made, including one to increase the nor- 
mal rate of income tax on corporations. 
There is little hope for reductions, even 


in the high surtax rates. The normal 


tax and credits applicable to individual 
incomes probably will not be tampered 
with, but revisions of many other sec- 
tions of the law may be expected. 


LAW REVISION OPINIONS 
FOCUSING CLOSELY 


HE BILL proposing revision of 

the mining laws, which has been 
resting with the House committee 

on mines and mining for many months, 
during which its proposals have been sub- 
jected to close study and detailed criti- 
cism, will, of course, have to be reintro- 


duced in the next Congress to gain fur- 
ther consideration. 


Out of the mass of expression of 
thoughts and opinions concerning this 
bill, something substantial in the way of 
a tangible consensus is appearing. This 
more definite phase bids fair to increase 
during the months of the congressional 
recess to the point where it will furnish 
a clearer perception of what is desired 
by the industry by the time active con- 
sideration of the measure once more is 
resumed, 

Briefly, favor is reported as swinging 
toward abolition of the apex law, a lee- 
way from strict requirement that claims 
be laid on the cardinal lines, and restric- 
tion of retention of title to claims where 
development is not carried on. 


LAND OFFICE DECISIONS IN 
NEW VOLUME 


VOLUME of the “Decisions of 
the Department of the Interior Re- 
lating to Public Lands,” Volume 48, is 
the latest contribution toward condensa- 
tion and simplification of rulings which, 
in any other form, would be complicated 
by reason of numerous amendments and 
subsequent decisions. 

Mooted questions arising out of the 
mineral leasing act, of course, furnish 
the subjects of by far the majority of 
the more important decisions in the 
volume. 

Perhaps the most valuable single con- 
tent of the book is a revised edition of 
the Rules of Practice of the General 
Land Office, with footnotes showing the 
dates of all amendments thereto. 


This most recent compilation of de- 
cisions and revised rules will aid largely, 
they state, in obtaining maximum accu- 
racy and increased speed in handling 
cases which come before the General 
Land Office. 
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CONGRESS ACTS TO CONTINUE COAL INVESTIGATION 


Appropriation of $400,000 as Additional Funds Goes to Conference With Every 
Assurance of Meeling 


ACED BY declarations on the 

part of members of the coal fact- 

finding commission they 
would disband that organization and dis- 
continue the investigation March 4 if 
additional funds were not forthcoming, 
Congress in the days immediately pre- 
ceeding adjournment took action to pro- 
vide an additional appropriation of 
$400,000 to continue the work until Sep- 
tember 22 and possibly until Decem- 
ber 31. 

Although the technicalities of rules of 
the House prevented the item being in- 
cluded in the deficiency bill as it went 
to the Senate after passing the lower 
legislative branch, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee incorporated the 
appropriation in the form of a committee 
amendment, which was given approval 
and went into the conference with all 
assurance that it would be agreed upon 
by the conferees. 

After passing the Senate the bill pro- 
viding the commission with additional 
authority was approved by the House by 
a vote of 209 to 76, the lower body at- 
taching an amendment to the Senate 
measure by which the necessary legisla- 
tive sanction was given for the addi- 
tional appropriation carried in the defi- 
ciency bill. By the terms of this meas- 
ure, the commission is granted authority 
to require sworn answers to its ques- 
tionnaires. 

Testifying before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, 
Commissioner Marshall stated that the 
commission probably could proceed with 
its work unaided by the questionnaire 
legislation, but evidenced the impression 
that he felt an additional stringency 
should be thrown around the answers 
and the answering of them. On direct 
questioning by Representative Huddles- 
ton, of Alabama, Mr. Marshall admitted 
that there were no grounds to suspect 
that falsifying is being done. 

Two principles will be advanced by the 
commission when it makes its report, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall. These are, in 
his own words, “That so long as men 
behave themselves and do not by threat 
or intimidation attempt to ‘bulldoze’ or 
coerce any man to join their organization 
or to keep him from working, they have 
the right to organize; and that any man 
has a right to work as he wants to, re- 
garcless of whether he belongs to any 
vrganization or not.” 


Commissioner Smith, in broadly out- 
lining the plans of the fact-finding 


Final Approval-—-Commission Lays Plans to Continue 


Work Until September or Later 


agercy, declared that the investigation is 
centered mainly around the question of 
providing sufficient coal at prices that 
will afford a fair return to capital and 
fair wages to labor. In this connection, 
efforts are being made to determine to 
what extent costs can be reduced by 
means of better engineering in mines, by 
improved labor conditions, by better co- 
ordination with transportation, by better 
contractual relations, and by grading 
coal. 

Special attention is being given by the 
commission to the anthracite opera- 
tions, and it is expected that the report 
on this subject, to be made July 1, will 
present the basis for negotiations for 
a new wage agreement, to replace the 
present scale which terminates August 
31. Previous plans under which the 
commission would have issued a general 
report on wage conditions March 31 have 
been set aside by reason of the agree- 
ment reached in the bituminous indus- 
try. 

Reactions given by the commissioners 
indicate that they believe there is no 
concerted movement among coal opera- 
tors to fix or control prices, conditions 
in the Northwest being offered as evi- 
dence to substantiate this belief. The 
commission has found proof that not 
only is there honest competition in the 
industry, but that the scrambling for 
sales often amounts to “throat cutting.” 

Storage of coal by the railroads seems 
to be one of the main thoughts in efforts 
to secure a stabilization of the industry. 
This single cure, it is felt by members 
of the commission, will have the double 
effect of balancing operations through- 
out the year and removing the peak-load 
on transportation at times of high de- 
mand. An inclination has been preva- 
lent on the part of the railroads, official 
observation plainly shows, to take ad- 
vantage of commandeering privileges 
rather than to store coal supplies, and 
also to load cars and allow them to 
stand idle at times instead of securing 
prompt movement. 

If coal storage is to be successful, 
however, it must be initiated by the 
average consumer, in the commission’s 
belief, which holds that the ideal storage 
would be at the point of consumption. 

An embargo on coal, according to un- 
official expressions of opinion voiced by 
members of the body, would be uncon- 
stitutional. Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name not ordinarily 
would be associated with proposals for 


coal legislation, introduced a bill calling 
for establishment of such an embargo, 
but the measure made no definite prog- 
ress. 

Among the many phases of investiga- 
tion to which the commission is apply- 
ing itself, is one covering a study of 
charges by organized labor that civic 
rights of citizens have been abridged or 
denied during controversies in the coal 
industry. This special inquiry comes un- 
der the charge of Commissioner Marshall 
and is to be carried on in the spirit of 
an impartial investigation with a view 
of fixing responsibility in case civil or 
criminal laws have been violated, accord- 
ing to the expressed aim of the com- 
mission. 

It is evident that the commission in- 
tends to devote a large part of its time 
and efforts to studying the anthracite 
situation, a report on which must be 
made on July 1, to deal mainly with the 
royalty problem. 

Such reactions as have been evidenced 
by members of the commission in con- 
nection with recent proposals for an an- 
thracite embargo indicate negative ten- 
dencies. It is not believed, according to 
an analysis of these reactions, that the 
theories which hold that the coal em- 
bargo would benefit portions of the 
United States will stand up under a prac- 
tical and critical study. 

The part which foreign labor plays in 
the mining of coal in this country is to 
be thoroughly analyzed by the commis- 
sion according to present expectations. 


LICENSES GRANTED FOR 
MINING POWER 


HE FEDERAL Power Commission 

has granted a 50-year license to 
Leadville and Pike Counties, Colo., to 
furnish power for mining. 

The Beaver Gold Mining Company has 
been given a 25-year license for a trans- 
mission line in Whitman National 
Forests, Grant County, Oregon, for 
power for mining. 

The Unity Gold Mines Company has 
applied for a preliminary permit for a 
project in Idaho National Forest on Elk 
River, in Idaho and Valley Counties, 
Idaho, to develop 500 H. P. for mining. 

The American Super-Power Corpora- 
tion has applied for a preliminary per- 
mit for two power dams in the St. Law- 
rence River near Waddington and Mes- 
sena, N. Y., to develop 1,350,000 H. P. to 
be marketed by a system connecting 
with power centers in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
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HUBERT WORK IS NEW INTERIOR CHIEF 


Presiding Harding Selects Postmaster General to Succeed 
Albert B. Fall as Head of Interior Department—New 
Appointee is Well Informed on Problems of the West 


R. HUBERT WORK, successor 
D to Will Hays as Postmaster Gen- 

eral, this month steps into the 
second vacancy to appear in President 
Harding’s cabinet, taking the position of 
Secretary of the Interior upon the re- 
tirement of Albert B. Fall from office, 
effective March 4. 

Thoroughly acquainted with the west- 
ern country with which 
the Interior Depart- 
ment most closely is 
concerned and possess- 
ing a marked ability 
for governmental or- 
ganization, Dr. Work’s 
new appointment finds 
him well qualified for 
his place as_ direct 
supervisor of the pub- 
lic domain. 

President Harding’s 
action in selecting his 
Postmaster General to 
fill the place left vacant 
by Secretary Fall’s res- 
ignation was forecast 
some length of time 
ago, it being evident 
that the Coloradan’s name stood very 
prominently among those being consid- 
ered for the appointment. 

Hubert Work was born and raised in 
Indiana County, Pennsylvania; was edu- 
cated at the Indiana (Pennsylvania) 
State Normal School, the University of 
Michigan and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He was graduated in medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1885 and was a practicing physician 
for twenty-five years at Pueblo, Colo. 

He was elected President of the Colo- 
rado State Medical Society; served as a 
member of the Colorado State Board of 
Medical Examiners, and for ten years 
was a member of the Colorado State 
Board of Health—four years as its 
President. In 1912 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Society, the largest association of 
medical specialists in the United States. 
He is now the incoming President of the 
American Medical Association. 

When the United States entered the 


. late war he retired from the active 


practice of medicine and volunteered in 
the medical corps of the army. He was 
commissioned as Major by General 
Gorgas and assigned to the staff of 
Provost-Marshal General Crowder, be- 
coming the liaison medical officer between 
the two departments, with supervision 


of the medical features of the draft. 
He was successively advanced to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel 
in the Medical Corps and is now in the 
Officers Reserve Corps of the Army with 
the rank of Colonel. He and his sons 
were all in uniform when the armistice 
was signed, and all are members of the 
American Legion. 


Dr. HUBERT WORK 


. 


Colonal Work for six years served as 
Republican National Committeeman. He 
was a delegate at large from his state to 
the Republican National Convention 
which nominated Taft in 1908 and was 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee in Colorado in 1910. 


WAR MINERALS CLAIMS 
ARE DECIDED 
ACTION was taken on 
the following claims by the War 
Minerals Relief Commission and the 
Secretary of the Interior during the 
period, January 22 to February 20: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AWARDS 
(Approved by the Secretary) 


A. E. Krupp, R. H. Bushnell, B. G. 
Paige, Julian A. Knight, Madison 
County, Mont., $1,072.25; Quincy A. 
Eckel, Columbia, Cal., $1,029.45; Salt 
Lake Tungstonia Mines Co., Preston, 
Idaho, $19,859.55; W. W. McNeal, Blue- 
field, W. Va., $1,001.33; Charles Carlin 
& Benjamin Hoskin, Jamestown, Cal., 
$698; P. C. Black, Oakland, Cal., 
$3,093.74; T. F. van Dorn, 141 Broad- 
way, New York City, $5,511.94; Vir- 
ginia Ores Corp., Lynchburg, Va., 
$38,970.10; James Miller, Gov. Zeigler 
and Charles Zeigler, Twin Bridges, 
Mont., $1,062; H. E. Graves, Bristol, Va., 
$1,290.38; Green River Mining Co., Den- 
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ver, Colo., $3,615.15; H. W. McDowell, 
Parker, Ariz., $2,160.75; J. S. Swann, 
206 Castle St., Knoxville, Tenn., $792; 
Southern Manganese Mining Corp., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., $12,011.26; Oneida 
Mines Co., Duluth, Minn., $144,209.48. 


(Pending with Secretary) 


Aaron Morgan, Tuolumne, Cal., $916; 
L. C. Carpenter, Fresno, Cal., $408; M. 
E. De Bunce, Ephram, Utah, $475; Rare 
Metals Ore Co., Denver, Colo., $26,- 
328.72; Marion J. Daens, Varney, Mont., 
$275.50; Bill-Jim Minerals Co., Holden- 
ville, Okla., $300; Walker & Arnold, 
Santa Margarita, Cal., $3,908.52; Joseph 
H. Hildreth, Caliahans, Cal., $560. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISALLOWANCE 


Sauer & Townsend, Philipsburg, 
Mont., property not of commercial im- 
portance; Enid Manganese & Milling 
Co., Enid. Okla., property not of com- 
mercial importance; Harry C. Warwick, 
San Francisco, Cal., insufficient evi- 
dence; Carl P. Tomlinson, Hartford, 
Conn., no stimulation established and 
property not of commercial importance; 
John McBarren, Butte, Mont., property 
not of commercial importance; O. D. 
Halsell and R. E. Stafford, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., no additional award, supple- 
mentary claim being for purchase of 
property; Albert Parent, Duluth, Minn., 
losses not within the act; H. H. Morrell, 
Crescent City, Cal., operations which 
came within the act resulted in a profit; 
N. A. Adler, Batesville, Ark., claims for 
purchase of property and loan of money 
which was more or less considered a per- 
sonal obligation; W. J. Williamson and 
D. W. Mullins, Jamestown, Cal., prop- 
erty not of commercial importance. 


STEAMING TESTS OF 
ALASKAN COALS 


——— obtained from a series of 

steaming tests of certain Alaskan 
coals conducted at the Alaska Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines at 
the Anchorage Power Plant of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission are 
given in Serial 2412, recently issued. 
The fuels tested were lignite from the 
Nenana Field in the foothills on the 
Northern slope of the Alaska Range and 
bituminous coal from the Matanuska 
Field, which lies between the Chugach 
and Talkeetna Mountains in the valley 
of the Matanuska River. The only coal 
mine at present in operation in the 
Nevada Field is that of the Healy River 
Coal Corporation, near Healy station on 
the Government railroad, 244 miles from 
anchorage. The principal commercial 
mines of the Matanuska Field are those 
of the Evan Jones and Baxter coal com- 
panies, 58 and 55 miles respectively 
from Anchorage. 
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SILVER INVESTIGATION BILL HITS ROUGH ROAD 


Nicholson Resolution Easily Gains Senators’ Approval, But Colton Measure, Its 
Companion, Fails to Duplicate Speedy Progress Made by Proposal Through 
Channels of Upper House—Advocates Make Determined Effort 


The Senate in the last hours of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress authorized a 
gold and silver investigation to be made 
by a special committee of its own. This 
last-minute move was made when it be- 
came evident that the joint resolution 
proposed in the Nicholson and Colton 
measures would not finally be acted upon 
because, although it had been passed by 
both branches, the House had added 
amendments which had thrown it into 
conference, from which the limited time 
did not give it a chance to emerge. 

The members of the Senate committee 
are: Senators Nicholson, Colorado; 
Oddie, Nevada; Gooding, Idaho; Walsh, 
Montana, and Pittman, Nevada. 


EGISLATION PROPOSING an 
investigation of production, con- 

sumption and other details con- 
cerning the silver mining industry, and 
providing authority for a similar study 
of gold, successfully made progress 
through the mass of legislation which 
accumulated in the wake of the ship sub- 
sidy filibuster and gained approval of the 
Senate, only to find a still stiffer contest 
facing it in the House. 

Immediately after the Nicholson reso- 
lution carrying these provisions had 
passed the Senate, the Colton measure, 
bearing practically identical phrase- 
ology, reached the floor of the House by 
the unanimous consent calendar route. 
There it met reversal, however, objection 
on the floor preventing it from coming up 
for consideration and even keeping it 
from retaining its position on the calen- 
dar. The objection was that no limita- 
tion was placed upon the proposed com- 
mission’s expenditures. Efforts made to 
substitute the Nicholson resolution for 
the Colton bill also were futile. 

Advocates of the legislation immedi- 
ately initiated efforts to bring it through 
to another consideration and eventual 
approval by the House in the face of this 
situation. Whether these efforts would 
accomplish their aims was problemati- 
cal, however, as an immense amount of 
business was clogging the legislative 


machinery during the final days of the 
Congress. 

In reporting the measure, the House 
committee on mines and mining stated 
“there are so many complex questions 
relating to the cost of production, reduc- 
tion, refining, transportation, marketing, 
and uses of gold and silver” that the 
committee was of the unanimous opinion 
that a fact-finding commission “should 
be created and report back to Congress 
the result of its inquiry as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 


“Not A SUBSIDY” 


“This legislation,’ the report states, 
“has no bearing upon the question of 
monometalism, bimetalism, or fiat money, 
nor does it propose a subsidy for either 
gold or silver. 

“Yet, with the governmental obliga- 
tions of the world having increased from 
$43,000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000 since 
the beginning of the World War, it is 
apparent that the present metallic re- 
serves for monetary purposes must be 
increased in order to relieve the strain 
upon world credit. This must be done, 
or the metallic money of the world will 
be debased, or a new monetary system 
established. England has recently re- 
duced the amount of silver in her coin- 
age from 925 to 500 fine, and many other 
countries are doing likewise. We believe 
an intensive study of the bearing this 
change is having upon the monetary af- 
fairs of the world, with many other 
basic changes in national and interna- 
tional affairs now going on, will prove 
helpful to the gold and silver industries 
of the United States.” 


Reports received by the Department 
of Commerce from its consular agents 
with regard to industrial conditions in 
China and India throw interesting light 
upon the silver situation. “The China 
market is now in the best position since 
pre-war days,” says one of these reports, 
which ascribes this condition to the fact 


that “it is only within the last few 


months that excessive stocks of all kinds 
have actually passed into consumption.” 


INDIA’s PROSPECTS Goop 

Prospects for general business in India 
are also showing improvement, accord- 
ing to other reports, although the cot- 
ton goods remains unsastisfactory, with 
imports below normal. While the volume 
of India’s trade decreased in 1922, the 
balance of trade in India’s favor was re- 
stored. In its trade with India, the 
United States had an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 134,700,000 rupees in 1922, as 
compared with an unfavorable balance 
of 19,200,000 rupees in 1921, and 74,100,- 
000 rupees in 1920. Heavy programs 
outlined for internal improvements call 
for increase in expenditures. 

These general conditions in China and 
India present themselves as marked fac- 
tors demanding study in connection with 
efforts to analyze the silver situation, 
since they indicate broadly a tendency 
toward increased demand for silver. 


STABILIZED By SILVER 


Students of the position of silver in the 
finances of the world are pointing to 
Switzerland and Spain as holding proof 
that silver possesses marked abilities as 
a stabilizer. They ascribe the high 
standing of Switzerland’s currency to 
that country’s large silver reserve. 

Realizing the necessity that a silver 
investigation be launched, the legisla- 
tures of several western states very re- 
cently passed resolutions petitioning 
Congress to take action for the assis- 
tance of the silver mining industry. 
Measures of this type were approved in 
Utah, January 30; Idaho, February 13; 
Colorado, February 19, and Nevada, 
February 21. Another similar resolution 
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was ready for the signature of the gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, at the time latest 
reports were received, while yet another 
was pending before the state senate at 
Sacramento, having previously been 
passed by the California assembly. 
The resolution passed by the Utah 
legislature is typical of those approved 
in the other states. The text follows: 


Petitioning the Congress of the United 
States to Assist the Silver Mining 
Industry 

WHEREAS, the production of silver is 
an important industry of the United 
States, and affords employment directly 
to many thousands of persons and indi- 
rectly to thousands of others, and 

WHEREAS, on account of its associa- 
tion with other metals, especially lead 
and zinc, in ores, an inadequate price for 
silver increases the cost of production of 
lead and zinc, and thereby adds to the 
cost of materials essential to many con- 
structive activities, and 

WHEREAS, it is also desirable to main- 
tain silver mining operations in the 
United States, so as to meet the coinage 
requirements of various countries in 
which commerce and industry are in 
process of rehabiiltation and cannot be 
fully re-established without additional 
supplies of metallic money, and 

WHEREAS, the prospective early com- 
pletion of silver re-purchases under the 
provisions of the Pittman Act is liable 
to disrupt the silver mining industry of 
the United States and in part suspend 
silver production unless measures be 
taken to preserve the industry: 

Now, therefore, the governor and legis- 
latures of the State of Utah respectfully 
petition the Congress of the United 
States to give sympathetic and early con- 
sideration to this phase of the silver min- 
ing industry and enact such legislation 
as may be necessary in the premises. 

The text of the Nicholson resolution 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That a 
joint commission is hereby created, to be 
known as the Joint Commission of Gold 
and Silver Inquiry, which shall consist 
of five senators, three of whom shall be 
members of the majority party and two 
of whom shall be members of the minor- 
ity party, to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the senate, and five representa- 
tives, three of whom shall be members 
of the majority party and two of whom 
shall be members of the minority party, 
to be appointed by the speaker. 

Said commission shall investigate and 
report to the Congress upon the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. The causes of the continuing de- 
crease in the production of gold and 
silver. 

2. The causes of the depressed condi- 


tion of the gold and silver industry in 
the United States. 

wv. The production, reduction, refining, 
transportation, marketing, sale, and uses 
of gold and silver in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

4. The effect of the decreased produc- 
tion of gold and silver upon commerce, 
industry, exchange, and prices. 

The said commission is further au- 
thorized: 

1. To confer with citizens, associa- 
tions, or corporations of foreign coun- 
tries with a view to the stabilization and 
wider use of silver in exchange. 

2. To propose, either formally or in- 
formally, to the President of the United 
States, or the heads of the proper depart- 
ments, plans for negotiations with for- 
eign governments to the same end. 

The commission shall include in its re- 
port recommendations for legislation 
which in its opinion will tend to remedy 
existing conditions and shall specifically 
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report upon the limitations of the powers 
of Congress im enacting relief legisla- 
tion. 

The commission shall elect its chair- 
man, and vacancies occurring in the 
membership of the commission shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original 
appointments. 

The commission or any subcommittee 
of its members is authorized to sit dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, or adjourn- 
ment of Congress in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere, to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths, to sum- 
mon and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and to employ such personal serv- 
ices and incur such expenses as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this resolution; such expenditure shall 
be paid from the contingent funds of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
in equal proportions, upon vouchers au- 
thorized by the committee and signed by 
the chairman thereof. 


MINERS, TARIFF AND BOLL WEEVILS 


HITE ARSENIC is not the 
material used by the cotton 
growers. Calcium arsenate, 


which is made from white arsenic, is the 
insecticide which has been found so ef- 
fective in checking the boll weevil. 
White arsenic is produced from arsenical 
ores. The United States contains arseni- 
cal ores in abundance. These occur in 
several forms. When allied with metalli- 
ferous ores in which the other recover- 
able values are of greater importance, 
under conditions of low prices for white 
arsenic, the arsenic is the subject of pen- 
alty by the smelters. There is arsenical 
pyrite, which, under a stable market for 
arsenic, is valuable for its arsenic con- 
tent alone. There are also the huge arse- 
nic deposits of Nevada and Utah which, 
under an assurance of a stable market 
not at the mercy of foreign competition, 
could be brought into big production. 
The mining industry, therefore, asked 
for protection on white arsenic to make 
the arsenical content of value to avoid 
penalizing by the smelters and to make 
the large arsenical deposits themselves 
of value. 


It is certain that protection which 
would have afforded a large production 
of white arsenic, the basis for calcium 
arsenate, would have been of immense 
value to the cotton growers of the United 
States. Instead, Congress decided to 
place white arsenic on the free list. Cal- 
cium arsenate, or manufactured insecti- 
cide, has been classified for tariff pur- 
poses under the new act with a duty of 
25 percent ad valorem. The mining in- 
dustry has no selfish interest in the 
maintenance of this duty, and if a re- 
classification will eliminate any unjusti- 
fied burden on cotton, growers would 


heartily favor it. The whole question is 
one of scarcity of white arsenic. This 
might well have been avoided by the 
proper stimulation of production of 
white arsenic from the abundant arseni- 
cal ores of the United States under a 
proper protective tariff. 

This is an issue on which a proper pro- 
tective tariff would have been of a much 
greater advantage to the consumer, the 
cotton grower, in assuring him of the 
supply of arsenic, than it could have to 
the mining industry, which under present 
conditions does not make a permanent 
business of producing arsenic. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company 
recently made public the following letter: 


February 16, 1923. 


Hon. E. D. Smith, 
United States Senator, Senate 
Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: It is stated in an editorial 
appearing in the Bristol (Tennessee) 
Herald-Courier of January 26, 1923, that 
you have discovered “that the once de- 
feated high duties (on arsenic acids) 
sought by the Guggenheim interests were 
allowed to slip through in the final draft- 
ing of the tariff bill.” 

The editorial above referred to also 
states that you “have discovered that 
customs officials are levying the supposed 
eliminated duties on all imports of cal- 
cium arsenate, without which the cotton 
crops of the South would be destroyed.” 

Another paragraph of the same edi- 
torial reads: 

“Through the strange oversight, Sena- 
tor Smith says, the Guggenheim interests 
have reaped their harvest after all.” 

The impression given by the above 
statement is that the “Guggenheim in- 
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terests” are selfishly enriching them- 
selves through a tariff affecting insecti- 
cides which are absolutely essential to 
the farmers of the South. 

The facts are that the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, in which 
various Messrs. Guggenheim are stock- 
holders, does not produce calcium arsen- 
ate (an insecticide) or any other in- 
secticide. 

It does, however, produce white arse- 
nic, a raw form of arsenic which is sold 
in the open market in competition with 
foreign arsenic. 

The American Smelting & Refining 
Company urged that a duty of two cents 
per pound be placed upon white arsenic 
as a measure of protection to an Ameri- 
can product competing with foreign prod- 
ucts. 

No duty on white arsenic was, how- 
ever, included in the tariff bill as passed. 
We made no request directly or indi- 
rectly for a duty on calcium arsenate, 
nor do we profit from same, therefore a 
statement that the “Guggenheim inter- 
ests” are benefitting from a duty which 
they were influential in having included 
in the tariff bill is directly contrary to 
the facts. 

May I ask that you give publicity to 
the above facts in order to correct the 
erroneous impression that the “Guggen- 
heim interests” and the American 
Smelting & Refining Company are bene- 
fitting at the expense of the farmers of 
the South, or other users of insecticides ? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM Logs, JR., 
Vice-President. 
U. S. OFFICIAL DISCUSSES 
GOLD SITUATION 
for hopes that a ces- 
sation of gold imports into this 
country soon will come is the tenor of 
the annual report recently submitted 
by Comptroller of the Currency Cris- 
singer to Congress. Declaring that when 
this condition arrives it will mark a long 
stride taken in the direction of a restored 
world equilibrium, Mr. Crissinger, at the 
same time, admonished all concerned to 
devote thought to possible conditions that 
may arise when gold stocks are freed 
and make their international journeys 
in the work of stabilization. 

“We have need,” he says, “to keep our 
stocks of gold so well in hand, our credit 
so sound, that we will be able to meet 
these derrands without shock or jar to 
the industrial and business concerns of 
the country.” 


The “water-saturated currency” of va- 
rious countries is beginning to feel the 
pressure of economic forces that are be- 
ing asserted, he pointed out, and this 
is inspiring a growing demand for. and 
utilization of the more stable money 
units of other countries. 
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FALL’S WORK MARKED BY PRODUCTIVENESS 


LBERT B. FALL’S resignation 
Age the post of Secretary of 

the Interior, which action he says 
places him permanently in the ‘ranks: of 
the private citizen because of his deter- 
mination to give up public life, is giving 
official Washington occasion to summa- 
rize his work since he took position in 
President Harding’s cabinet. 

In managing the affairs of the In- 
terior Department, he insisted that cum- 
bersome organization be replaced by ef- 
fective and efficient 
administration. 
Particularly is this 
true of the Patent 
Office, the General 
Land Office, and 
the Pension Bu- 
reau, where many 
cases were being 
delayed for months 
vainly awaiting ac- 
tion. Application of 
improved methods 
of handling the af- 
fairs of these bu- 
reaus broke up the 
congestion, and Mr. 
Fall left the Inte- 
rior Department 
with the knowledge 
that the work 
which had been lag- 
ging had _ been 
brought up to the 
point where it was 
almost current. 

During the two 
years he was head of the department, 
Secretary Fall gave his special atten- 
tion to domestic petroleum matters of 
the Government. 


Probably the most outstanding of his 
many accomplishments in petroleum was 
the successful completion of his program 
to place the Wyoming and Montana crude 
oils on a price parity, as far as the Gov- 
ernment oil is concerned, with oils of 
similar gravity in the Mid-Continent field. 
In consequence, where the Government,in 
the Salt Creek, Wyoming, field, received 
70 cents a barrel for its royalty crude 
oil prior to November 10, 1922, it now 
receives (under the Mid-Continent field 
prices posted February 17, 1923) $2.23 
a barrel. On a daily receipt of 10,000 
barrels of royalty crude oil, the Govern- 
ment is receiving $15,300 more in reve- 
nue than it was getting prior to the con- 
tract which Secretary Fall negotiated, 
or at an annual increase on present pro- 
duction of $5,584,500, of which 37% goes 
to the State of Wyoming, 52% per cent 
to the Reclamation Service, and the re- 
maining 10 per cent to the Federal 
Treasury. 

The royalty oil sales contract, together 


ALBERT B. FALL 


with the joint contract made by the Navy 
and Interior Departments for the devel- 
opment of Naval Oil Reserve No. 3, 
Wyoming, calls for the construction of a 
40,000 barrel pipeline from the Wyoming 
fields to the main line running into Chi- 
cago. This will provide an additional out- 
let for oil from a field which now pro- 
duces about 80,000 barrels daily, or about 
forty per cent of its rated capacity. 

As a consequence, optimism prevails 
among Northwestern oil men where pre- 
viously they were 
compelled to oper- 
ate without a com- 
petitive outlet for 
their oil. Private 
purchases of crude 
oil in the Rocky 
Mountain District 
have followed the 
Government’s lead 
in increasing the 
field price of oil. 

Secretary Fall 
entered his office 
shortly after the 
General Leasing 
Act of February 
25,1920, was passed 
and one of his first 
duties was to pro- 
vide the organiza- 
tion for this rapid- 
ly-growing division 
of the government’s 
work. It was 
divided between the 
General Land Office, 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The Bureau of Mines reports that 
42,451,060 barrels of oi] was produced 
from public lands in the three years, in- 
creasing from a production of 2,716,879 
barrels in 1920 to 28,214,035 bar- 
rels in 1922, from which the govern- 
ment has received $10,524,761 in royalty 
value. 

In the production of coal, there have 
been 318 prospecting permits and 47 
leases issued in fourteen Western states 
and the production of coal has totalled, 
during the three years, 905,961 tons. Un- 
der the present leases, there is a required 
minimum annual production of 1,582,025 
tons, with an estimated amount of 312,- 
550,270 tons of coal in the lands already 
under lease. 

Secretary Fall has announced that he 
is returning to his ranch at Three Rivers, 
N. M., where he will devote his attention 
to the management of his personal af- 
fairs. He is reported to have said that 
he will not again enter public life. 
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COAL, THE BATTLEGROUND 


UT OF THE PAST—when we 
6) used to study physics or some 

such subject—comes dimly a re- 
collection of a rule which was to the 
effect that the angle of deflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence. That is, 
if you throw a ball directly against a 
wall and if the force is right it will re- 
turn and hit you. But if the ball strikes 
the wall at an angle it will glance off and 
hit somebody else—provided somebody 
else is in its path. 


WuicuH Is THUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


Illustrations: 1. A married man hurls 
his affections at an affinity. The recoil 
misses him and the affinity—sometimes— 
but hits his wife and children and bowls 
over the comfortable arrangement de- 
vised by civilized man to stop the eternal 
quarrels among themselves over the sex 
question. 

2. Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hurl an order at the 
speculative builders of railroads to stop 
the building of competing lines to inter- 
fere with the prosperity of existing lines. 
The order glances off to hit in the eye 
the shippers by rail, who are soon de- 
prived of enough transportation to move 
their produce to markets which they had 
hoped to develop. 

3. Congress hurls an order at the 
owners of skimmed milk to stop enrich- 
ing it~ with cocoanut oil—because the 
“filled milk” is not good for babies and 
because it competes with whole milk pro- 
duced by other farmers. The order 
glances off to strike down, possibly, the 
whole series of snythetic substitutes for 
natural products. 

4. The Coal Commission hurls an order 
at the coal operator to disgorge all the 
secrets of his business. The order 
glances off to strike down that provision 
of the Constitution which protects indi- 
viduals against “unlawful search and 
seizure.” 

5. The Coal Commission recommends 
to Congress and Congress hurls an order 
at the owners of undeveloped coal land 
to stop opening coal mines until the 
existing mines can become profitable. 
The order glances off to strike down the 
whole theory of unrestricted right to use, 
for lawful purposes, real estate properly 
acauired. 

We all admit that the law of physics 
exists and that it always operates. We 
all admit that a similar law applies to 
the play of political action upon eco- 
nomic conditions. We observe the cause; 
we watch the reaction; and we know 
what the consequences must be. Some 
of us, when we see the arm raised to hurl 
a new order, shout: 
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“Stop! Don’t you see what you are 
going to hit?” 

Others, with calm indifference, reply: 

“Surely we see what is going to be hit, 
but that is what we are aiming at.” 

While the hurlers and the protestants 
argue angrily over whether we are going 
to knock down a cherished institution— 
which the hurlers declare has outlived its 
usefulness—we get a great debate which, 
by long usage, we call a political issue. 
And as the people take sides with the 
hurlers or the protestants we get a di- 


In coal it is proposed: (1) To 
close unnecessary mines; (2) To 
prevent men from opening un- 
necessary mines -on land which 
they own; (3) To permit consoli- 
dations and hold some mines in 
idleness; (4) To eliminate wun- 
necessary miners, wholesalers and 
retailers; (5) To create storage 
sacilities and storage piles of coal; 
and (6) to entrust the manage- 
ment of the reformed business to a 
commission. These proposals make 
coal a political issue which must 
ultimately be decided by the whole 
people. 


vision of the population on which, finally, 
decides the question at the polls. 


SAME ISSUE PERSISTS 


A long series of these political battles 
has been fought in America with con- 
stantly changing contestants. In all of 
them some phase of the same issue has 
been involved. We have now arrived at 
the point where coal must take up the 
cudgel. It is, however, the same old bat- 
tle but with a slight change only in the 
particular points at issue. In the back- 
ground as the battle begins are these 
facts: 

When regulation of the railroads was 
first attempted, the defense was that the 
railroads were a private venture because 
they had been financed by private capi- 
tal. This was answered by the declara- 
tion that their private character is modi- 
fied by the fact that they are public- 
service corporations. On that theory the 
regulation was allowed to stand. There- 
fore the precedent was established that 
the character of an industry modifies the 
privacy of an investment in it. To bring 
coal automatically under regulation, on 
the same theory it has been held suffi- 
cient to declare that “coal. is a com- 
modity charged with a public interest.” 
Therefore that precedent has been estab- 
lished. The routine under it has been 


set up. After the declaration, the coal 
man is helpless. 

On the railroads these various other 
things have been set up and established: 

1. Rates must be reasonable, and the 
definition of “reasonable” and the exact 
measure of the “reasonable” charge is to 
be supplied by a commission from whose 
opinions on that subject there is no ap- 
peal. 

2. The earning power of money in- 
vested in the railroads shall not exceed 
6 percent. 

3. The banker, who raises money to 
finance a carrier, may not have a repre- 
sentative on the board of directors to 
safeguard the funds entrusted to his 
care by his client. 

4. The commission has the veto power 
over all equipment which is proposed to 
be used by the carrier. 

5. The railways have been denied a 
free hand as to where their equipment 
shall be repaired. 


THE RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


Congress has now provided that the 
railways may be consolidated into not 
less than fourteen systems. The appar- 
ent purpose is to weaken strong roads 
and to strengthen weak roads to the end 
that there shall be but one class. The 
hope is that hereafter the maximum 
earnings will be but 6 percent on all 
stock, whereas at present that percent- 
age must apply to the average of the 
weak and strong. 

In connection with the packers it has 
been provided that when an industry 
shall have reached a specified stage in the 
control of the processes of converting the 
raw material, it may not invest the re- 
sulting earnings in any other industry. 

Some of us who have seen these de- 
velopments and who understand their 
significance have become excited and 
have exclaimed: 

“Something more than the Constitu- 
tion of the United States went overboard 
when those things slipped through it. 
Such laws amount to a successful assault 
upon the right to private ownership of 
property. That destroys the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of government by doing 
away with one of the two things for 
which governments were first estab- 
lished—to protect the secure possession 
of property.” 

Others, with 
have replied: 

“What of it? 
any man-made constitution. And there 
is no divinity in private possession, under 
certain conditions.” 

That is, we have changed our opinions 
about what the Constitution means to do. 


complete nonchalance, 


There is no divinity in 
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By frequent, easy and hurried changes 
of the Constitution we have destroyed 
the respect for it. As a consequence, we 
have reached the point where we can no 
longer confidently appeal to the funda- 
mental law to protect our liberties and 
property from invasion. And, stripped 
of that ancient defense, we are forced 
into a position where we must go to the 
people instead of to the courts; where 
we must debate whether a proposed line 
of action is wise instead of whether it is 
constitutional. And it is at that inter- 
esting stage of our political history that 
coal takes its place in the political arena, 
to debate certain proposals concerning it. 


STATUS OF WORLD POLITICS 

To grasp my conception of the present 
situation, a quick glance at the status of 
world politics is necessary. In Russia 
71% percent of the people—the industrial 
workers—are ruling the other 92% per- 
cent. And those who are in power are 
killing off the intellectuals before they 
can arouse the stolid and uninformed to 
revolt. That, of course, is extreme. 
Still, in exaggerated form, Russia is 
really a picture of Europe as it. stands 
today. That is, the essential idea of 
Russia is to control the government by a 
group or clique for the specific benefit of 
that group or clique. It is common 
knowledge that every nation in Europe 
is divided into groups or cliques. In 
every parliament there are blocs repre- 
senting groups of men held together by 
a common selfish interest. And in every 
nation of Europe these groups or cliques 
are trying to control government. that 
they may use it to advance the selfish in- 
terests of their followers. That is a 
rough and, you may say, a dangerously 
free translation of the present status of 
European politics. Still, it is not so far 
off the truth. The big things in Europe 
are two: 

First, the effort to govern according 
to principle is gone or is going. 

Second, government in Europe is be- 
coming highly personal and alarmingly 
in the interest of the few who want, 
thereby, to advance their own selfish in- 
terests. 

Obviously, the struggle to control the 
government and thereby to control what 
goes with government is terrific. And, 
equally obviously, the changes in control 
are frequent, bringing with them equally 
violent changes of governmental policy 
touching the vitals of life and of gov- 
ernmental action. 

In America we still have a will to 
govern our people according to principle. 
We have, of course, the same intense po- 
litical struggle that is seen in Europe. 
But our struggles as yet have a sheet 
anchor. We have not passed through a 
revolution. We have not wiped out our 


fundamental law. Our struggle is be- 
tween the adherents of the Constitution 
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as it was written and the advocates of 
radical changes in that document. 

Because events have been of such a 
nature as to make the production of coal 
profitable, and because the European 
concept of government has gained some 
adherents here, coal has become our 
great political issue. I am firmly of 
opinion that around coal this country 
will decide which of the two kinds of 
government it will adopt—the one safe- 
guarded by our Constitution or the one 
now commonly used in Europe. 

To make my meaning clear, I will re- 
cite and explain a few of the proposals 


made concerning the future control of 
coal. 
An order—from Congress, an 
executive department or a commis- 
sion—which directs an industry to 


do something, does not affect only 
that industry which specifically is 
mentioned. It precedent 
which applies or can be made to 
apply to the whole body of men and 
institutions governed by our com- 


sets a 


mon laws. The order may ad- 
dress itself only to a railroad, a 
bank, meat packer, or a coal oper- 
ator. It may thereafter be di- 
rected against the farmer, the 
baker, the shoemaker or the peanut 
vender. All who are governed by 


the principle according to which 
the order is drawn are subject to 
any fitting application of the same 
construction of the principle. 


Vast AMOUNT INVESTED 

Roughly speaking, we have two and a 
half billion dollars invested in coal mines. 
The political thought about the business 
is that we have very good plants, but 
equally poor managers for them. The 
political proposal is that we change the 
managers. Of course—if that is true— 
the simpler method would be to appeal 
to the owners of the mines to select new 
presidents for the companies. Instead 
political leaders propose to transfer the 
management to political hands—to set 
up a commission in Washington which 
will manage the nation’s coal business by 
serving as a sort of super board of di- 
rectors. 

That kind of management means that 
we would center in Washington the con- 
trol of two and a half billions of physical 
property—plants and equipment. And 
since the government would control that 
amount of property, men would try to 
control the government in order thereby 
to get control of this business. 

There is behind the existing mines re- 
serve coal land to the value of about 
thirty-five billion dollars. The present 
proposal is to allow a commission to hold 
that surplus coal land in reserve until it 
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is needed—to say who may and who may 
not open coal mines. 

That means that the power of permis- 
sion or veto being lodged in government, 
and it being extremely valuable to get 
permission to work a tract of coal land, 
the struggle to control that power will 
be most intense. 

It is proposed that we shall permit 
consolidation of coal mines by districts 
and, under governmental supervision, to 
allow certain mines to remain in idleness 
until needed. This must mean that some 
mines will continue to operate at a 
profit; others will be closed and become 
a dead loss. Concretely, four mines will 
be closed for each six left in operation. 
Thus the commission will give the power 
of life and death over each coal mine. 
It may be expected that the struggle to 
control the government in order to gain 
possession of that power will be intense. 


EFFORT FOR CONTROL 


We have two contestants for the post 
of manager of the coal properties. Capi- 
tal already owns the mines and wants to 
manage them. Organized labor is de- 
manding the right to control and manage 
them. If the choice of managers is going 
to be thrown into political hands, we will 
have a great struggle between these two 
groups to control the government in 
order to control its decision as to the 
selection of managers. 

It is proposed that we shall wipe out, 
in major part, the present system of dis- 
tribution and that we shall put in its 
place a better organized system with a 
less numerous personnel. 

That involves a decision as to whose 
business shall be killed and as to whose 
services shall be dispensed with. That 
must extend and make more bitter the 
struggle to control government in order 
to control that decision. 

One proposal is that we shall have an 
organized system of warehousing. That 
would involve the creation of great stor- 
age piles of coal; the outlay of enormous 
sums of money; and the selection of man- 
agers to control that great business. 
This is another project which must in- 
tensify the effort to control government 
in order to control its power. 

And, finally, it is proposed that some 
scheme shall be devised by which the 
interests of the public are conserved. I 
purposely will pay as little attention to 
that subject as political thought is now 
paying to it. I will allow it to be lost in 
the shuffle, even as present discussion is 
allowing it to be lost. I do so because 
the future struggle will not be to con- 
serve the interests of the people. The 
big human struggle will be to control the 
two and a half billions of physical prop- 
erty and the thirty-five billions of re- 
serve coal land. 

In other words and in brief, the 
present American political thought and 
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proposed action is of a piece with the 
controlling thought in Europe today, 
which is to control the property and the 
government in the pecuniary interest of 
those who, at the minute, are in power. 


CALM AND QUIET CROWD 


As opposed to this trend of thought, 
there is a calm and quiet crowd in 
America—its size is unknown—which 
goes back to the Constitution and says 
that we are going to leave property in 
the hands of the private citizens and 
govern this country by law rather than 
by men. They take a firm stand on sev- 
eral fundamentals, as follows: 

First: The selective process of com- 
petition will create reform as fast as the 
human mind can absorb it. 

Second: It is not reform to allow the 
mechanics and the practices of industry 
to remain unchanged and then to substi- 
tute political for private management of 
the unchanged business. 

Third: When it is proved that little 
men cannot manage successfully the 
small units of industry, even though 
trained to do it, other little men cannot 
manage successfully large units of the 
same industry, especially when they are 
not trained at all. 

Fourth: Owners of money select as 
the managers of their money the men 
who have proved their capacity to man- 
age money profitably. The people, when 
selecting public officials, try to choose 
those who are skilled in the science of 
political government. The two abilities 
are different because they rest on en- 
tirely. different experiences. The two 
abilities have nothing in common and 
are not interchangeable. 

The highly significant fact is that 
these two groups of theories have been 
fighting so bitterly for supremacy in our 
national Congress that that august body 
has become confused. It cannot easily 
come to a satisfactory decision. It has 
now appointed a commission to study the 
question as it relates to coal and to ad- 
vise it what it ought to do. The Coal 
Commission is a body of wise men. They 
are conducting a painstaking inquiry. 
They are expected to reach conclusions 
of far-reaching importance. 


Witt Not BE BINDING 


But the conclusions of the commission 
will not be binding upon Congress or 
determining in any sense for these 
various reasons: 

First: Congress may delegate seven 
men to do its investigating for it, but 
Congress will not and dare not accept 
any ready-made thoughts on coal. And 
if Congress should do so, the people will 
not. 

Second: The real struggle is over the 
question “who shall control two and a 
half billion of physical property and 
thirty-five billion of surplus coal re- 


serves.” A commission’s opinions, no 
matter how sound, may help to clarify 
the issue but it cannot quiet the greed 
which those figures arouse. 

Third: The rest of the world is swept 
by the theory that government is a 
weapon to be used for personal gain. 
America is being stirred to its depth by 
the spread and practice of the same be- 
lief. A commission—even of very wise 
men—cannot decide that great issue for 
a great country. 

I mean to say that involved in the coal 
question is something vastly more im- 
portant than the technical difficulties of 
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the coal industry. There is involved, in 
fact, a decision as to the future purpose 
of the government and as to the-kind of 
ownership of property—public or pri- 
vate—we are going to’have. Coal -is, 
therefore, a political issue.- Coal is, in- 
deed; the battleground of the greatest 
political struggle since the dawn of our 
history. And if that be true, the battle 
is not going to be fought out before a 
commission of seven men. It is not even 
going to be fought out before a Congress 
of 535 men. Instead, it is going to be 
fought out before and decided by the 
whole of the American people. 


COOPERATION AIDS MINING STUDIES 


IGH VALUE to the mining in- 
He is being derived from the 

cooperative committee plan under 
which representatives of the industry 
work with officials of the stations of the 
Bureau of Mines in the initiation and 
progress of technical studies. A sum- 
mary of the work of the cooperative com- 
mittees appointed for contact with the 
various stations of the bureau shows the 
benefits derived during the several 
months the plan has been in operation. 

The bureau has been enabled under 
this system to gain a much closer in- 
sight of the immediate needs of the in- 
dustry than hitherto has been possible, 
and also has found plants and equip- 
ment placed at its disposal for work in 
the advanced stages of problems. 
Through formal and informal confer- 
ences, operators have found it possible 
to hold far closer contact with the prog- 
ress of problems than was possible be- 
fore the committees were appointed, this 
being a natural result of the initiation 
of the new plan and no reflection on con- 
ditions before the improved practice 
was placed in effect. 

In general, the program for tentative 
studies is developed by the bureau’s ex- 
perts, various proposed studies then be- 
ing made the subject of conferences with 
the operators. In many instances, how- 
ever, the operators themselves, through 
day after day developments in their 
plants, are able to bring to the heads of 
the bureau’s stations suggestions for 
studies that fill needs immediately at 
hand. 

Director H. Foster Bain, of the bu- 
reau, recently has made an informal in- 
ventory of the progress of operations 
under the plan, finding that a remark- 
able balance had been struck between 
administration on one side and sugges- 
tion of ideas on the other. 

Coal investigations under this plan at 
the Pittsburgh station have been made 
in the bureau’s laboratories by three ex- 
perts from the Carnegie Institution, the 
work being financed by the operators’ 
committee. Reports soon will be pub- 


lished covering the studies made during 
the past year. 

The following are the titles of these 
reports and the names of the investi- 
gators by whom each was prepared: The 
Yield and Value of the By-Products, by 
J. D. Davis and H. G. Berger; A Micro- 
scopic Study of the Freeport Coal Bed, 
by R. Thiessen and A. W. Voorhees; 
Some Factors in the Spontaneous Com- 
bustion of Coal, by J. D. Davis and J. F. 
Byrne; Corrosion Tests on Metals and 
Alloys in Acid Water from Coal Mines, 
by W. A. Selvig and G. M. Enos. These 
reports have been published by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology as sepa- 
rate “fellowship bulletins.” 

The committee cooperating with the 
Birmingham station has been especially 
active, taking high interest in aiding the 
bureau in its work on mine ventilation, 
pillar support and like problems. 

Work in lead and zine problems has 
been carried on at the St. Louis station 
under this system, and in some instances 
has resulted in operators constructing 
special equipment for the purpose of 
furthering suggestions made by the co- 
operating parties. Similar committees 
are taking part in the work at the Reno, 
Seattle, and Alaska stations, while co- 
operative work also is being carried on 
in practically the same manner at the 
Columbus station in connection with the 
ceramics investigations. 


UTAH MINE TAX RAISE 
IS DEFEATED 


A which proposed to multiply net 

proceeds of metalliferous mines in 
Utah by four for purposes of taxation, 
instead of by three, which is the present 
law, was defeated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives February 2, by a decisive 
vote of thirty-five to fifteen, with five 
absentees of whom at least two would 
have voted against the bill. This means 
that the Utah mine tax law will not be 
changed at the present session of the 
legislature. 
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IMMIGRATION CUT APPROVED BY COMMITTEE 


House Receives Report on New Bill Which Disregards Needs of Industry—Reduction 
of Present Quotas by Half is Proposed—Report Made Without Hope of Measure 
Being Passed Before New Session 


BVIOUSLY. DISREGARDING 

pleas of industry that skilled la- 

bor be allowed to immigrate to 
this country in measured and judicial 
quantity, the House Committee on Immi- 
gration during the past month favorably 
reported the new immigration bill under 
which the possible annual number of 
aliens admitted to the United States 
would be _ limited to 
186,437, as against a pos- 
sible 357,803 under the 
present law. 

This paring of immigra- 
tion in half, which would 
affect the mining’ industry 
in a particularly rigorous 
manner, would be accom- 
plished under the terms 
of the new measure by 
placing the limit of new- 
comers at 2 percent of the 
nationals here in 1890, in- 
stead of the present 3 
percent of the 1910 census 

While there were indi- 
cations at the time the 
measure introduced 
that it would pass the 
House, certainty existed 
that it had no chance to 
gain the approval of the 
Senate, for the simple rea- 
son that the rapidly ap- 
proaching conclusion of 
the present session would not allow 
time for necessary discussion. The 
House committee realized this state of 
affairs, merely reporting the bill out at 
this session for the purpose of placing 
its proposal before the public. 

Strong objections to the new bill were 
filed by members of the committee who 
submitted a minority report. In this 
report, Representatives Siegel of New 
York, Maloney of Massachusetts and 
Sabath of Illinois expressed the opinion 
that adoption of a 2 percent quota on 
the 1890 basis would be a “deliberate 
discrimination” against the so-called 
“newer immigration.” 

These legislators declared that the bill 
would close the nation’s doors to labor 
that is urgently needed for the welfare 
of industry, stating: 


BRANDED AS “UNJUSTIFIABLE” 

“We feel that the adoption of the 1890 
census is unjustifiable, not only for the 
reason that it is discriminatory but be- 
cause it will also prevent the admission 
of from 60,000 to 75,000 laborers, who 
will shortly be greatly needed. We are 


not interested in supplying, as some may 
term, ‘cheap labor,’ but we are deeply 
concerned in the welfare of the United 
States, whose prosperity depends upon 
having at least a sufficient amount of 
unskilled labor. This can be obtained, in 
a measure, by using the population fig- 
ures of 1920 or 1910 as a basis in lieu 
of the 1890 census. 


“This measure will restrict immigra- 
tion greatly,” continues the report. “It 
will place the regulation on a more 
nearly scientific plan than anything 
heretofore attempted. If continued for 
but a few years it will provide the way 
for the handling of immigration to the 
United States just as the people of the 
United States want it handled, safely, 
sanely, humanely, with due regard for 
the right of the family to be considered 
as a unit, but with particular care for 
the welfare of the United States, the 
protection of the interests now and for 
all time of its pepole. The State De- 
partment will recognize no representa- 
tion from other countries that interfere 
or threaten to interfere with that right. 
Our treaty-making powers will make no 
convention or treaty that takes away 
from this generation or any future gen- 
eration the right to protect its solidarity, 
the comfort, the safety of our nation and 
those who comprise it. 

“If it was not intended arbitrarily to 
discriminate against the immigration 
from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Swe- 


den and other countries, why did the 
proponents of the measure take the 1890 
census? It is too apparent that it is 
intended not to reduce immigration from 
Great Britain and Germany, but to com- 
pletely estop almost all immigration 
from all other countries.” 

The minority indorsed the allowance 
of a basic quota of 400 for the smaller 
countries, and the pro- 
visions permitting near 
blood relatives to enter as 
non-quota immigrants. 
“We heartily approve of 
the provisions providing 
for the thorough examina- 
tion and investigation of 
immigrants in the ports 
of embarkation before 
leaving for the United 
States, as well as the ex- 
tremely strict provisions 
which will require immi- 
gration certificates,” the. 
three Representatives said. 

Seeking to justify the 
provisions of the new bill, 
the majority report in- 
cluded this paragraph: 

“It should be stated that 
the reduction of the quotas 
to 2 percent. of the for- 
eign born in the United 
States, according to the 
1890 census, is not pro- 
posed for reasons in any sense discrimi- 
natory. The plan brings about as nearly 
as any set numerical plan of restriction 
can do so an equalization rather than a 
discrimination. The use of this basis 
gives more equal proportion to those 
countries whose immigrants were the 
parents of children born in the United 
States and who, while representing so- 
cial groups entitled to consideration, are 
in fact discriminated against under the 
present law for the very reason that 
they are better assimilated in our body 
politic.” 


FOOD FROM AIR SAVES 
SNOW-BOUND CAMP 

TALKING starvation was driven from 
a mine in American Fork Canyon, 
Utah, when aviators of the air mail 
service dropped bags containing food 
into the Pacific Gold Mine & Milling 
Company’s camp, where heavy snows had 
cut off Angelo Zenin, mine foreman, and 
Joseph R. Brown and wife, who had been 
on short rations for weeks. The depth 
of the snow frustrated all attempts to 

reach the mine by surface routes. 
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FEDERAL REORGANIZATION IS FAR DISTANT 


All Governmental Agencies With Which the Mining Industry Enters Into Contact 
Will Retain Present Positions in Federal Departments for at Least One Year—President 
Harding Makes His Recommendations 


EDERAL AGENCIES dealing 
H with the mining industry will re- 
tain their positions in the various 
administrative branches of the govern- 
ment for at least one year and perhaps 
much longer, regardless of whatever 
measure of success may eventually come 
to plans for reorganization of the fed- 
eral machinery of which they are a part. 
This statement is in keeping with the 
opinion of best authorities, as expressed 
immediately after President Harding 
last month submitted to the congres- 
sional joint committee on reorganization 
his recommendations, which were ar- 
rived at only after almost two years of 
intensive effort to coordinate ambitions 
of certain departments with desires of 
others to retain control of activities over 
which they now have supervision. 
At the time the President presented 
his recommendations to the 


Bureau of Mines, for instance, would 
be transferred from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Commerce Department. The 
same action would be taken upon that 
part of the Geological Survey’s machinery 
which now is engaged in the compilations 
and distribution of mineral statistics. 

The Federal Power Commission, in- 
stead of holding its present freedom 
from supervision by any administrative 
department, would be transformed into 
a “Federal Power Section” of the In- 
terior Department. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT DIVISION 


A division of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s activities into two branches, each 
under the supervision of an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, would be ef- 
fected. Under the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Domain would be placed the 


following agencies: General Land Office, 
Geological Survey, Federal Power Sec- 
tion, Indian Lands and Reservations, 
War Minerals Relief Commission, Ad- 
ministration of Alaska and Hawaii, Na- 
tional Park Service and National Mili- 
tary Park Commissions. Among the ac- 
tivities which would be assigned to the 
direction of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Works would be the Alaskan En- 
gineering Commission, the Reclamation 
Service, the Board of Engineers of Rivers 
and Harbors, the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska. 

The Forest Service, proposed transfer 
of which brought about a revival of the 
conservation issues which marked earlier 
administrations, would remain in _ its 
present position in the Agriculture De- 
partment. The Tariff Commission, Rail- 

road Administration, Interstate 


congressional committee, close 
students of the _ situation 
pointed out that this entire 
year, if not the better part of 
another, would lapse before 
any marked progress would 
be made toward placing the 
plans in effect. Most assuredly, 
the final session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress was too far 
spent when the recommenda- 
tions were submitted for any 
action on its part to be taken. 
And just as certainly, it was 
shown, there would be little 
work on the proposition at- Cliffs 
tempted by members of the 
Committee during the only va- 
cation which Congress has re- 
ceived during a long period. 
Even when the committee does 
get close down to its task dur- 
ing the first session of the next 
Congress, which opens in De- 
cember, many days will elapse 
before it will be possible to 
unravel the tangles of all sorts 
that hampered the President 
and those experts who worked 
on the plan until a delay of M. C. 
many months was encountered. 

Should the President’s rec- 
ommendations finally be ap- 
proved by Congress, many fed- 
eral bureaus with which the 
mining industry comes in con- Trik, 
tact in its relations with deals 
with the government would be 
found in strange places. The 


How the “Hoover Process’ 
By Ray M. Hudson, chief, Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, Department of Commerce. 

The Possibilities for Standardization in Metal Mine 
Fire Equipment—By Wm. Conibear, safety engineer, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 

The Bureau of Standards as an Aid to the Mining 
Industry—By Dr. C. K. Burgess. 

The Bureau of Mines and Standardization—By Dr. 
H. Foster Bain. 

Practical Problems of Standardization in Metal 
Mines—By Chas. A. Mitke, consulting engineer (chief, 
Metal Mining Branch), Standardization Division, A. 


FEATURING STANDARDIZATION 


HE APRIL issue of the MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL will be devoted to the subject of stand- 
ardization, particularly in its relation to the 
mining industry. 
The following articles and others of high interest 
will appear: 
Is Standardization Possible—By C. H. Matthews, 
engineer, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
The Future of the Standardization Movement—By 
Wm. Daly, general manager, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. 
The Value of Standardization to the Mining Indus- 
try—By Lucian Eaton, superintendent, Cleveland- 


Iron Co. 


The Practical Side of Standardization in Coal Min- 
ing—By Warren R. Roberts, Roberts and Schaefer 
Co., Chicago (chief, Coal Mining Section), Standard- 
ization Division, A. M. C. 

Standardizing Ventilating Equipment—By Carl H. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


What the Standardization Division of the American 
Mining Congress has Accomplished. 


reduces Mining Costs— 


Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, War Fi- 
nance Corporation, Coal Com- 
mission and Railroad Labor 
Board would retain their pre- 
sent characters as independent 
executive establishments. 

In transmitting his recom- 
mendations to the congress- 
sional committee, President 
Harding said: 

“The changes, with few ex- 
ceptions, notably that of coor- 
dinating all agencies of na- 
tional defense, have the sane- 
tion of the Cabinet. 

“In a few instances, which I 
believe are of minor impor- 
tance, the principle of major 
purpose has not been followed 
to the letter, in order to avoid 
controversy which might jeop- 
ardize reorganization as a 
whole. 

“Permit me to repeat what 
I have said to the members of 
the Joint Committee on Reor- 
ganization, that I regret 
deeply the delay in placing our 
suggestions in your hands. It 
has been caused solely by the 
difficulty which has been en- 
countered in reconciling the 
views of the various persons 
charged with the responsibility 
of administering the executive 
branch of the government.” 
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THE COLORFUL ODYSSEY OF ODDIE 


Career of New Chairman of Senate Mines and Mining Committee Unfolds A Story Well 
Laden With Human Interest—Nevada Senator Was Leading Figure in Development of 


OMANCE illumines stories of 
Rae men who, being touched 

by Dame Fortune’s wand in 
years gone by, “struck it rich,” made 
fortunes and brought industry to erst- 
while uninhabited stretches. And as the 
years carry eventful mining discoveries 
farther and farther into the background 
of the past, the careers of pioneer pros- 
pectors and miners who still survive 
gather increasing interest. 

The position into which the tide of 
events has carried Tasker L. Oddie, 
Senator from Nevada, since he and two 
partners developed claims which opened 
up the great Tonopah and Goldfield gold 
and silver districts, makes his story one 
of the most 
colorful in 


Tonopah and Goldfield Districts 


and mining before he became a political 
personality and advanced through the 
successive stages of state senator and 
governor to a place in the United States 
Senate. 

If there is any single impression that 
hints of these other days it is found 
in Senator Oddie’s marked composure 
and keenness, traits that more usually 
are associated with men who “get” 
close to the ground” than with those 
whose whole scheme of things is based 
upon affairs industrial and _ po- 
litical. 

It was in 1899 that Mr. Oddie joined 
forces and small savings with James 
J. Butler, who had roamed the Ne- 


Oddie characterizes these stories as base- 
less, declaring that his old partner had 
studied the country for years, and long 
before the actual discovery had ex- 
pressed the belief that worth-while 
claims might be located there, later com- 
ing to Mr. 
Oddie, who 
then held 
the office of 
county at- 
torney, and 
in search of 
money to 
make an as- 
say of the 
ore. In No- 
vember, 


mining his- 
tory. When 
Senator Od- 
die takes 
his place as 
next chair- 
man of the 
Senate 
Committee 
on Mines 
and Mining, 
his career 
will have 


scaled stil! 
another 
peak. 
Sitting in 
his office 
last week 
while he 
discussed 
plans which 
he holds for 
the commit- 
tee’s admin- 
istration, 
the Senator 
held little 
in his appearance that would indicate he 
is the man who twenty-two years ago 
joined in a twenty-five dollar funding of 
a claim that paved the way for the min- 
ing of millions of dollars’ worth of Ne- 
vada’s minerals. His face does not 
carry the seams or bronze that popu- 
larly are supposed to be the mark which 
Nature places upon those men who seek 
her treasures “out where the West be- 
gins.” It seems that the days he spent 
studying law in New York before he 
went out to Nevada set their own im- 
Print upon him and that it survived the 
years which he devoted to prospecting 


Senator Tasker L. Oddie (insert) sat down one afternoon in 1900, when he was min- : 
ing out in Nevada, to have his picture taken with Mr. Jenkins, representative of Mizpah ledge. The first 
Philadelphia interests, Mrs. Oddie, and James I. Butler, who, with the Senator-to-be, ledge. The first ore ex- 


turned the wilderness into one of the foremost mining districts of 


vada country for years in search of 
mineral wealth. “Jim” Butler’s death 
in Sacramento, Calif., January 22 of this 
year brings into still bolder relief the 
part he played in discovery of the Miz- 
pah ledge, the source of many fortunes. 

The story of how Jim Butler found 
the Mizpah has been told and retold, 
nearly all the recitals carrying the im- 
pression that the discovery was largely 
accidental, one narrative going so far as 
to say that he was en route over the 
country when his burro escaped and 
that it was when he picked up a stone to 
throw at the animal that he found 


a piece of high-value ore. Senator 


1900, the 
two men, 
with Wils. 
Brougher, 
who had 
been taken 
into partnership, 
started for the 
scene of their 
claim. Oddie, the young- 
est of the three, fell heir, 
according to an account in 
the Nevada Mining Press, 
to “the extra jobs of rust- 
ling the horses, hauling 
the water and gathering 
the fuel, besides doing the 
heavy work of mining.” 


The outcrop yielded two 
tons of ore and_ then 
pinched out. It was when 
the men started to level 
off the windlass that they 
uncovered the top of the 


the country. tracted was hauled to Bel- 

mont, from where it was 
sent 90 miles by wagon to Austin and 
then by rail to a smelter on the coast. 
It brought a check for $600, which looked 
like as big a fortune to each of the three 
men as the million which they later 
possessed. 

The original investment of $25 made 
by the three men probably sets a world 
record in the matter of small stakes 
bringing huge returns. 

Soon after the discovery men began 
to swarm to the new field. Leases were 
let to the number of 100, and Oddie, hav- 
ing been made business manager, kept 
the books, split the money among freight 
haulers, lessees and the company, and 
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handled the multitude of other details, 
all in an office that was little more than 
an oversized box. 

For five years Mr. Oddie was manager 
of the original Tonopah property, pilot- 
ing them through to the point of suc- 
cessful production. Since that time he 
has remained active in prospecting and 
mine development and also in agricul- 
tural and live stock interests. 


Was District ATTORNEY 

He was district attorney for Nye 
County, Nevada, 1901-2; state senator, 
1903-6; governor of Nevada from 1911- 
15, and was elected United States Sena- 
tor November 2, 1920, for six years. 

Senator Oddie has been a member of 
the Mines and Mining Committee con- 
tinuously since his election to the Sen- 
ate, and his position as one of the few 
practical mining men in the upper 
House of Congress has enabled him to 
be of valiant service to the industry be- 
cause of the intimate knowledge of mine 
problems which he brings to committee 
discussions. By reason of expiration of 
the terms of Senators Poindexter and 
Sutherland, Senator Oddie becomes next 
chairman of the committee. 


AIMS AT ACTION 

“T hope to make the Mines and Mining 
Committee of the Senate a_ live-wire 
proposition, functioning always to the 
best interests of mining and especially 
as a contact point between them and 
their government in matters relating to 
their business,” declared Senator Oddie, 
in. discussing plans for the coming ses- 
sion, which opens next December. 
“Principally, of course, the committee 
will be concerned with the problems 
forced upon the gold and silver mining 
industries by economic upheavals that 
have followed in the wake of the war. 
Passage of the Nicholson resolution, 
proposing an inquiry into these prob- 
lems, will mean that members of the 
committee will hold places on the com- 
mission which is to conduct the study, as 
also will members of the correspondinyz 
House committee.” 

He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and various organizations in Ne- 
vada. He was a member of Essex Troop 
of Cavalry of New Jersey for three 
years before going to Nevada. He vol- 
unteered for the Spanish-American War 
with that troop, but it was not called. 
He was a member of the state council 
of defense in Nevada during the World 
War and was also chairman of the high- 
way transportation committee and war 
industries board in Nevada. 
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INVESTMENTS AND SPECULATION RETURN 


TO MINING INDUSTRY 


By Kirsy THOMAS 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


OTWITHSTANDING that the 
| \ large mining companies, particu- 
larly those producing principally 
gold, copper or zinc, have been in the 
doldrums for several years, there has 
continued to be a fair amount of inter- 
est and activity in new and developing 
mining enterprises. The reason for this 
lies in the nature of the mining business 
itself. The profit from the discovery and 
realization of a new mine, or mining dis- 
trict is so large and the lure of the game 
so great that there is always, even in 
times of business stress and general in- 
dustrial depression, a large number of 
men willing, some able, to furnish the 
needed capital for exploration or develop- 
ment of mining enterprises. In fact, it 
has become almost an adage that, when 
other businesses are bad, the mining 
business (meaning the business of se- 
curing capital for mines or of distribut- 
ing mining securities) is good. 


DUE TO LURE 

This anomaly is presumably due to 
the lure of the large stakes which come 
from a fortunate venture in mining or 
to the relatively large yearly dividends, 
so called, which successful mining com- 
panies are able to pay. The great gains 
which have often been made from the 
developing of new mines in some cases 
have a fatal temptation to conservative 
men of large business affairs who may 
be for the time financially stressed, or 
who must needs recoup business losses, 
and who are lead into unwise mining 
ventures or into risking more than they 
should of their own or of other people’s 
money. When failure results, as it too 
often does in these cases, the business 
scandal is generally saddled onto the 
mining industry when in fact the losses 
resulted from the business unwisdom or 
incompetency arising from the stress of 
need, or of greed, on the part of the vic- 
tims themselves. 

A deterrent since 1914 to the exploit- 
ing of new mineral regions, or the ex- 
ploring for new ore bodies in districts 
and mines already proven, has been the 
excessive cost of all mining operations 
due to high wages, high cost of materials 
and to increased freight rates on sup- 
plies. Since usually it requires several 
years to get a new mine into regular pro- 
duction, the developers of new mines are 
little influenced by the immediate market 
prices for the products, or by the exist- 
ing excessive freight rates on these prod- 
ucts, or by high smelter charges. It is 
naturally reasoned that these may all 
be changed by the time the mine is ready 


to produce and the wise mining operator 
is therefore only concerned in the data as 
to the average prices and costs through 
a long period, as affecting his particular 
undertaking. 

Under ordinary conditions and with 
competent engineering direction the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 to $100,000 on a 
mining prospect will usually establish to 
a fairly definite degree whether the 
property has value or not. Additional 
expenditure, usually large, is, of course, 
likely to be necessary to put the property 
in shape to produce profitably or to de- 
termine its probable final value. If a 
mine is developed as a result of explora- 
tions the value of the mine is very likely 
to be 10, or even 100, fold greater than 
the outlay for explorations. It is this 
fact that takes mining out of the class of 
other business and compensates for the 
physical hazards incident to such under- 
takings. 

The general activity in mining de- 
velopment, particularly in the west and 
in Canada, has certainly greatly in- 
creased recently and there is only needed 
the stimulus of a few successful under- 
takings to stimulate the general invest- 
ing (or speculating) public to a resump- 
tion of interest in mining stocks in de- 
veloping properties. That these examples 
will be forthcoming is also certain be- 
cause the vast wide distributed mineral 
wealth of the country and of Canada has 
been by no means fully exploited and the 
curtailment of explorations for some 
years has only increased the opportuni- 
ties. Better mining equipment and im- 
proved methods of treating the ore have 
also made available many properties 
heretofore unprofitable. 


SLUMP IN PRICES 

Since the slump in prices and demand 
following 1918, the mining companies 
whose principal products were copper or 
zine have practically all been closed or 
have operated on a very limited scale, for 
their products were selling below cur- 
rent costs and with the zinc companies 
below the minimum before the war 
cost. The companies whose chief product 
has been gold have had to meet a fixed 
market price for the product against ab- 
normally high costs. As the general 
prices come down the ounce of gold— 
while fixed in dollar price—has greater 
purchasing power in all lines and this 
taken with the lowering of mining costs 
makes the gold miner’s candle burn larger 
at both ends, so to speak. The established 
companies whose reserves of. ore have not 
been worked out are now enabled to oper- 
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ate profitably and are generally resum- 
ing. 

The companies producing silver chiefly, 
and silver lead, a common ore associate, 
have not been affected by the metal mar- 
ket, for lead has been fair in price and 
silver has been pegged at $1 an ounce 
for the American mines by the Pittman 
act. 

The improved conditions affecting the 
mining industry are reflected in the gen- 
eral advance of the listed stocks of the 
mining companies and in the increase in 
financing undertakings for new or en- 
larged mining operations evidenced by 
many promotions and new companies 
formed. 

The mining industry is one of the basic 
business activities and it must proceed 
and increase. It is today better managed 
and more effectively directed than ever 
before. The general methods of financing 
and for the responsible protection of the 
investor in mining either in its stocks or 
actually in the properties have certainly 
also been made sounder by sad experi- 
ence. 

There are still attractive available new 
mineral regions to exploit in this coun- 
try and Canada and the old mining 
camps generally present good possibili- 
ties under new operating conditions and 
methods. Already American capital has 
been successfully enjoyed in mining in 
the Latin-American countries and it is 
probable now that other foreign fields 
will be brought into the sphere of 
American activities. 


ZINC LOSSES HIGH, SAYS 
BUREAU 


ILLING CONDITIONS in the 
M Missouri - Kansas - Oklahoma 
zine districts are urgently in 
need of improvement, according to ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Mines, who have 
been making a study in this connection. 
For every 65 tons of mineral recov- 
ered about 35 tons are lost in tailings. 
The chattiness of the ores and hard- 
ness of the flint gangue are the two 
principal factors preventing higher re- 
coveries. 

The studies have thus far been con- 
fined primarily to jigging and secon- 
darily to tabling and other features of 
milling. The study of sludge-room con- 
ditions has also been carried on in con- 
junction with this investigation. 

It is considered that a thorough re- 
vision of the entire milling system is 
necessary. Information has been gath- 
ered on certain features of the mills and 
more data will be obtained. The various 
steps in the proposed revision are evi- 
dent to the investigators; the coming 
year will be spent in working out de- 
tails of some of these steps and in offer- 
mg to the operators the advantages of 
the proposed improvements. 


Many operators have given coopera- 
tion and extended numerous courtesies 
to the bureau engineers engaged on this 
investigation. The Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, at Rolla, Mo., 
and the Miami School of Mines, at Mi- 


THE PRINCE 


NCE UPON a time there was a 
student at Columbia University 
who was known as “Prince” to 


his fellow students and others with 
whom he came in contact. Those of 
these men who now tell the tale declare 


that this “nickname” was attached to 
Gelasio Caetani by a sort of natural ac- 
tion. Mainly, this action was inspired 
by the calmness of 
the young Italian, 
who had come to 
Columbia to take a 
post-graduate 
course after gradu- 
ating from the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 
His composure and 
general bearing 
scented of the no- 
bility. 

He finished his 
course at Colum- 
bia, took himself 
and his monicker 
of “Prince” out 
west and worked 
as a mucker in the 
workings of the 
Daly West mine, 
Park City, Utah, 
later establishing 
his reputation as a 
mining engineer of 
extraordinary abil- 
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ami, Okla., have also in many ways given 
their cordial cooperation to the work. 
All data and records of tests are kept 
in typewritten form and are available 
to anyone interested. 


WHO WENT INTO THE EARTH 


when nerves and keenness were in a posi- 
tion to be drained to the limit. 

He told the assembled engineers the 
story of how the loss of 10,000 men in a 
vain effort to capture the Austrians’ po- 
sition had brought forth the determina- 
tion to drive a tunnel through to a point 
beneath the enemy, explode a charge and 
do with the aid of mining science the thing 
that was well nigh 
impossible of ac- 
complishment by 
ordinary military 
tactics. 

The tunnel was 
driven successfully, 
although the Aus- 
trians, having an 
intimation of what 
was going on, came 
close to the picked 
Italian miners sev- 
eral times by means 
of a counter tunnel 
which they were 
drilling. 

_ Finally, the mo- 
ment came when 
the strings of the 
detonators were 
pulled from within 
a gallery where 
Prince Caetani and 
engineer officers 
with whom he was 


ity. A marked suc- 
cess as consulting 
engineer in San 
Francisco, and then 


Prince 
Gelasio Caetani 


working had sta- 
tioned themselves. 

“There was a dull 
noise,” the ambas- 


he went back to his ~— 
native land—where 

his lineage, extending far back through 
the centuries, gave him all true claim to 
the title of Prince. 

Prince Caetani now is Italian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, his return to 
this country coming after he established 
a brilliant record as an officer of engi- 
neers during the war. 

Addressing the recent meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in New York City, 
Prince Caetani told the “inside” story of 
the military achievement that brought 
him wide fame—the blowing up of the 
mountain Col di Lana, the “eye” of the 
Austrian army in 1916. 

Throughout the part he played in the 
planning and carrying out of this spec- 
tacular feat is found proof evident that 
the same quiet composure which marked 
him at Columbia stood him in good stead 


sador told the New 
York meeting, “and 
a slight tremor. I thought the mine had 
failed and rushed to the nearby entrance, 
illuminated by the white glare of the 
moon, when suddenly all became dark. A 
cataract of earth and rock fell. When the 
stones stopped falling I crawled out of 
the half obstructed entrance. The snow 
cap of Col di Lana had become black. 
The whole topography had changed. 
Everything was silent, deserted, dead. 

“Our soldiers crawled out of the gal- 
leries, walked up to the peak and occu- 
pied the crater. Col di Lana was ours.” 

Once upon a time there was a young 
man of noble blood who came to this 
country from afar and made a diligent 
study of things akin to mining and put 
into practice the things he learned, never 
the while letting his true state among men 
be known. But they called him “Prince.” 

And Prince and Ambassador he is. 
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LAYING FOUNDATION FOR INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT 


Industrial Cooperation Division of Mining Congress at Work on Basis of Campaign— 
Questionnaire on Labor Relations is Circulating Among Operators of Coal and Metal 


ACH COAL and metal mine oper- 
RK: in the United States soon 

will be placed in a definite posi- 
tion to aid efforts now being made by the 
Industrial Cooperation Division of the 
American Mining Congress to promote 
understanding between employer and 
employe and reduce friction in industrial 
affairs generally. Through the exten- 
sive machinery of this division reaching 
into every state where the mining indus- 
try is active, a questionnaire is being 
addressed to approximately 17,000 oper- 
ators, and it is from answers secured 
that information will be gained which 
will form a basis for the division’s in- 
tensive efforts of the future. 


To SECURE ACCURATE REFLECTION 


The organization of the division is 
so arranged that the information 
gathered by this means will cast a true 
reflection of the entire situation, regard- 
less of dissimilarity shown by conditions 
in various mining districts. Special 
committees have been appointed in each 
state, and where both coal and metal 
mining are found in the same state, sepa- 
rate and independent committees are 
formed with a state chairman for each. 
It is through these committees that 
direct contact with the operator will be 
established. 

W. A. Grieves, national chairman of 
the division, in a communication ad- 
dressed to the various state chairmen in 
connection with circularization of the 
questionnaire, takes occasion to empha- 
size the fact that much progress toward 
increasing industrial cooperation al- 
ready has been made and that the move 
thus is betokened as practicable and 
feasible. “There are some splendid ex- 
amples in the mining industry and many 
in the manufacturing field,” Mr. Grieves 
declares, “that are pointing the way to 
common sense methods of getting to- 
gether on a basis that is proving profi- 
table to both employer and employe. 

“These examples are but indicative of 
the possibilities toward better industrial 
feeling. 

“It was for the purpose of getting 
more of this spirit and practice infused 
into the mining industry that the divi- 
sion of industrial cooperation of the 
Mining Congress was formed. 

To REPORT AT CONVENTION 

“We are proceeding with the idea in 
mind that if the operators in general 
knew of those methods that are now suc- 
cessfully developing a get-together spirit 
between employer and employe, the work 
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Mines In All Districts 


of securing greater harmony between 
management and miner could be consid- 
ably increased by putting the results of 
the study into a printed report to be pre- 
sented at the convention to be held in 
Milwaukee next September.” 

The questionnaire is largely sugges- 
tive. It does not attempt to cover all of 
the various plans or methods that are 
now being found helpful as welfare 
agencies. It does, however, include some 
that are known to have proved valuable 
in cementing closer relationship in the 
mining industries. 

In presenting the results of the sur- 
vey, the division will not make recom- 
mendations. Its presentation to the 
Milwaukee convention rather will be the 
telling of a story outlining means that 
have been helpful in eliminating friction 
and misunderstanding. 

LIST OF QUESTIONS 

The text of the questionnaire follows: 

Do you have a plan through which 
management and workers get together 
on the question of wages, hours of work, 
working conditions, etc.? If so, will you 
please explain how the plan is working? 
Has it proved helpful toward better un- 
derstanding? Has it helped to eliminate 
friction? Is its purpose understood by 
the workers? 

What have you done in the way of get- 
ing information to your employes, which 
they should know, in order to have a bet- 
ter idea of your real problems as an 
operator? If you have, what results 
have been secured? 

Do you maintain a special department 
devoted to the development of employe 
activities and in which the employes 
themselves take an active part in the 
management? If so, what has been your 
experience? 

To what extent have you developed 
the work of Americanization or better 
citizenship interest among those of for- 
eign birth at your mines? 

There are twenty-seven foreign lan- 
guage newspapers printed that reach the 
mining industry employes. What have 
you done that has effectively off-set mis- 
representation on the part of these 
papers? Do you publish an employes’ 
paper and invite contributions from em- 
ployes? 

What provision have you for the de- 
velopment of the social life of your work- 
ers? Do you have some one whose work 
it is to lead in these activities? If so, 
have your results been satisfactory? 

In many communities the Y. M. C. A. 
is doing much to satisfy the social needs 


of the workers. Has this agency assisted 
you, and to what extent has it been able 
to meet the requirements of your work- 
ers in so far as their social life is con- 
cerned? 

EDUCATIONAL DETAILS 

What kind of a school system do you 
have; what special educational features 
have you adopted, found successful, and 
which you believe would prove valuable 
to other operators? 

Home owning has proven a_ very 
stabilizing factor in industry. What 
have you done along this line that might 
be suggestive and helpful to other oper- 
ators in cutting down labor turnover? 

To what extent, if at all, have you 
developed the cooperative buying among 
employes? There are a few successful 
employes’ cooperative stores. May we 
have your experience? 

In quite a number of mining com- 
munities the development of gardens 
among the workers has had a beneficial 
effect. To what degree has this been 
carried on and with what success in your 
organization? 

Athletics have proven to be a whole- 
some factor in many camps. To what 
extent have you encouraged these, and 
what special features have you found to 
be of tying-in value? 

The moving picture theater has be- 
come one of the big entertainments, as 
well as educational agencies of the coun- 
try. Is this a part of your community 
effort? If so, what special features have 
you found to be of importance? 

If, out of your experience, you have 
found other agencies, not mentioned 
herein, to be of assistance in helping es- 
tablish better industrial relationships, 
will you please outline them? 


COMMANDEERED COAL 
PRICES DEFENDED 
 cgptieccoae PAID for coal by the Govern- 

ment during the war are defended by 
the Solicitor General in a brief filed in 
the Supreme Court in opposition to the 
claim of the New River Collieries Com- 
pany for prices in excess of those fixed 
by the Fuel Administration. The Coal 
Company won its case in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, from 
which the Government appeals. The case 
involves 60,000 tons of coal requisitioned 
by the Navy between September, 1919, 
and January, 1921, under the Lever Fuel 
Control Act, at from $3.08, $3.33 to $4.42 
per ton. The company claims compensa- 
tion on the basis of $4.70, $5.00 and 
$16.00 per ton. 
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A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Current Events 


_IN WASHINGTON TOWN 


By 


[RA L. SMITH 


“The curfew tolls the knell of rart- 
ing day, 
The lowing herd winds siowly 
o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness 
and to me. 


H, YES! The curfew has sounded, 
As one more spasm of legislative 

effort, an infinitesimal portion of 
the whirlings that are to go on until this 
nation comes to an end, has ceased to be 
a reality. 

Members of Congress are winding 
wearily homeward from the tilled field 
of the Sixty-seventh of these spasms. 

Leaving Washington to silence and to 
me. 


* * * 


The Senate and House chambers are 
going to be as thoroughly deserted dur- 
ing the next few months as Main Street 
of Jonesboro, Arkansas, at half past nine 
on a Thursday evening. Capitolian jani- 
tors will be put to a severe strain chasing 
cob-webs that didn’t have a chance to 
drape themselves on the congressional 
scenery when the very walls were 
wavered by gusts of wind. 


* * * 


And now “all the air a solemn still- 


ness holds.” Now, after eight years dur- 


ing which Congress has been in a state 
of almost constant eruption, the welkin 
over Washington and the immediate vi- 
cinity will have a chance to sit back and 
mend itself. 


Again, I am prone to quoth—Ah, yes! 


All the while realizing that it is foolish- 
ness beyond all comparison to sit and 
chide the order of things. For it is writ- 
ten down in the well-known scroll that 
all things are constructive if only they 
are viewed through eyes that are able to 
glim constructiveness. 

Though the convening of the next Con- 
gress will find the field of legislative ef- 
fort all grown over with weeds and 


brambles, somewhere at least a lone 
stalk of golden wheat is bound to raise 
itself to testify that something has been 
borne out of the many months of pro- 
tracted babbling recently endured. 


And that brings to mind the fact that 
all that babble are not brooks. 

To wit: the filibuster that gummed the 
works in the Senate of recent date. 

Words from the mouths of wise men 
are wondrous things to hear when they 
come in sensible numbers. But let them 
rush forth for no purpose other than to 
smother by their very rushing, and that’s 
a horse of another color. 

Ponder upon it. Consider the fact that 
the final efforts of so imposing an array 
of mental caliber should be consumed in 
giving voice to or seeking to break up 
the flow of words that are spouted forth 
for no other reason than to murder time 


in cold blood. 


There always is the comforting thought 
resting at the tip of one’s elbow, whisper- 
ing that some things taking place aboard 
this world of ours that lumbers ’round 
and ’round must lose their desire to flash, 
and proceed in a slower and more sedate 
stride than the restlessness of human de- 
sire might favor. 


For those who do not think in these 
terms, statistics always are available. 
And statistics, bless them, are the most 
comforting things in the world. Take, 
for instance, the statistics showing the 
length of time and number of words con- 
sumed in previous filibusters. Compared 
to the long-distance wind-jammings that 
nestle farther back in history, the effort 
that cropped up during consideration of 
the ship subsidy bill takes on a marked 
resemblance to an infant’s stinted splash 
of distorted monosyllables. 


* x 


And is it not even possible that, while 
fililbusters may seem to be odious and 
profligate wastes of precious chunks of 
time, they furnish an opportunity for 
conception of valuable ideas? Is it not 
possible that a senator, parked in his 


chair while streams of words pour by 
his ears, might be lulled away to the 
place where the sub-conscious gains con- 
trol, there to conjure up within the fast- 
nesses of his mind a gem of a plan for 
bettering affairs? 


2.2 


The pollen of full many a flower has 
been carried by a mischievous gust of 
wind to the field where it has wrought 
vast changes in the accustomed blooms. 


Somewhere during recent hours my 
eyes chanced to flop themselves upon a 
printed page that girded itself in sack 
cloth and ashes, bemoaning the fact that 
the nation’s legislators were able to 
escape the confines of the Capitol for 
three-quarters of a _ year. It held 
forth in the strain that they should be 
kept with their noses close to the grind- 
stone of duty through all the year, save 
only the customary “too-weak” vacation. 
Could but the author of such a screed 
realize that massiveness often is engen- 
dered in the fastnesses of comparative 
quiet, he probably would take his mind 
out in the woodshed and chastise it 
severely for wandering as it did. 


« 


Don’t let your head jump from its prop 
in surprise next year if facts bear out 
the theory that long months between now 
and the convening of the Sixty-eighth 
spasm may give some buffeted bit of pol- 
len a chance to foster growth of a solid 
thought that will come back to Washing- 
ton full grown and strong enough to 
stand the bangings of the wind. 

* x 

Meanwhile, 

* * * 

“From his ivy-mantled tower, the 

moping owl 
Doth to the moon complain 
Of such as wandering near his 
sacred bower 
Molest his ancient solitary reign.” 
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RAILROADS 


AILROAD OPERATING sstatis- 
R:« for 1922, recently released by 

the American Railway Associa- 
tion, indicate general improvement in the 
financial condition of the carriers. If the 
strike had not occurred and if there had 
not been an unusual accumulation of 
rolling stock out of repair at the begin- 
ning of 1922, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the roads would have earned 
a fairly high rate of return. 

Rapid improvement in the railroad car 
supply situation has brought conditions 
affecting freight traffic almost to a nor- 
mtal basis. The number of cars in need 
of repair on February 1 was the smallest 
since January 15, 1921, and 121,571 less 
than on February 1, 1922. Expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment in Decem- 
ber, 1922, amounted to $116,810,500 or 
an increase of nearly 25 percent over 
those of December, 1921. As the result 
of these expenditures the carriers have 
been able to reduce the number of cars 
in need of repair to less than 10 percent 
of the cars on line. 


HANDICAPS ARE OVERCOME, 
Notwithstanding the strike, the un- 
usual expenditures for repairs to equip- 
ment, and the reductions in freight rates, 
operating revenues of class 1 carriers 
during 1922 steadily increased and oper- 
ating expenses were lessened. It should 
be noted, also, that there was an increase 
of approximately 9 percent in the total 
amount of freight traffic carried, as well 
as an increase in revenues, thus sustain- 
ing the prediction of shippers at the 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Reduced Rates case 
that a general reduction in rates would 

benefit both carriers and shippers. 
Conditions which have permitted the 
earriers to earn a higher rate of return 
in the face of obstacles such as the shop- 
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ARE NOW 


By McKINLEY W. KRIEGH 


men’s and miners’ strikes and an accumu- 
lation of bad-order equipment, can not 
be very far from prosperous, and indi- 
cate that when the roads get their equip- 
ment and other facilities in good order, 
shippers can hope for further reductions. 

Although the net operating income of 
class 1 railroads in 1922, amounting to 
$776,421,400, represents a return of only 
4.14 percent on their tentative valua- 
tion, by reason of which the roads un- 
doubtedly will urge the continuation of 
present rate levels, a proper analysis of 
their operating expenses will show that 
the rate of return would have been very 
much higher if strike costs could have 
been eliminated and bad-order equip- 
ment, at the beginning of the year, had 
not been unduly distended by previous 
accumulations inherited in part from the 
period of Federal control. It would seem 
plausible therefore to assume that 1923 
will be a prosperous year for the rail- 
roads from the standpoint of earnings 
as well as volume of traffic. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE 

The American Railway Association 
attributes a large part of the increase in 
the net operating income in 1922 com- 
pared with 1921 to a reduction in oper- 
ating expenses and greater efficiency in 
management. This apparently sustains 
the charge made by shippers in the hear- 
ings of February, 1922, that operating 
expenses are unduly high as the result 
of waste, extravagance and inefficiency, 
which at that time, of course, was 
denied by representatives of the carriers. 

The net operating income for class 1 
railroads in the western district in 1922 
amounted to $323,953,400 or 4.03 percent 
on their tentative valuation. All classes 
of traffic showed stimulation and sub- 
stantial increased loadings in 1922 over 
1921. Rate reductions undoubtedly ex- 


ENJOYING 


General Improvement In Financial Conditions Reflected By Latest Statistics 
Operating Revenues.on the Rise While. Costs Have Decreased 


GOOD HEALTH 


erted a beneficial influence in bringing 


about this result. But while agricultural 
and forest products, coal and coke, mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous traffic made 
substantial gains in the amount of ton- 
nage and number of carloads hauled, ore 
and smelter products remained below a 
normal level due to high rates. Western 
representatives of the mining industry 
have contended that in order to stimulate 
mining and restore ore traffic to a normal 
basis it is necessary to reduce rates on 
ore and smelter products to the level in 
effect prior to May, 1918. The comments 
of Secretary of Commerce Hoover at the 
recent annual convention of the National 
Sand & Gravel Association aptly sum- 
marize the present rate situation. 


Most COMPLEX SYSTEM 


Mr. Hoover said: 

“We have the most complex and in- 
that increases in rates apparently have 
earth. The rates are the outgrowth of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
compromises, both as to cost of transpor- 
tation and attempting to adjust rates 
somewhat in proportion to the value of 
the commodities that are transported, ad- 
justments from competitive causes be- 
tween different railroads in different 
sections, and the setting up of special 
rates for the development of particular 
industries and particular localities, and 
all that sort of thing. The result is that 
when the rates were increased some 40 
percent during the war the inequalities 
of the rate structure were multiplied. 
For instance, my recollection is that it 
cost about 15 cents to ship a suit of 
clothes from New York to San Francisco. 
A 40 percent increase in that rate was 
not a very great tax on the public; buta 
40 percent increase in the rates on sand 
and gravel, wheat, ore, coal, and the 
primary products of the country, was 4 
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tremendous increase in proportion to 
their value. So, if we are to maintain a 
rate structure bearing a relationship, of 
course, not only to the cost of transpor- 
tation but also to the relative value of 
goods, we totally ignored it when the 
rates were increased by flat percent- 
ages.” 
Bap EFFECTS SEEN 

The effect of flat increases in the rates 
of the western lines has been noticeably 
bad, as stated by the Traffic World in its 
issue of February 10: 

“Another lesson taught the country is 
that increases in rates apparently have 
done more harm to the West than some 
pessimistic men who protested against 
them predicted. * * * By itself, no 
rate is the factor that keeps an article 
out of the market. * * * But the 
cumulative effect of all the increases, it 
is suggested, has been a considerable fac- 
tor of a deleterious character. Railroad 
executives have admitted that, when, as 
a broad proposition, they have said they 
believed freight rates in particular cases, 
to be too high. In many instances the 
railroads, themselves, have tried to cor- 
rect bad situations by making reductions. 
The western roads have done more of 
that than the eastern, apparently be- 
cause the need has been greater, and 
more easily demonstrated.” 

The car shortage is gradually becom- 
ing less stringent as the number of sur- 
plus freight cars throughout the coun- 
try continues to grow. The possibility 
of future shortages, however, will not be 
entirely eliminated nor will the car sup- 
ply meet the needs of shippers until the 
supply is increased substantially in pro- 
portion to the increased volume of traffic 
and large shippers find some means of 
securing a more balanced distribution of 
their shipments instead of conducting 
their business on a seasonal basis such 
as has characterized American business 
in the past. 


KEY TO SOLUTION 

The solution of the problem of car 
supply lies in cooperation between car- 
riers and shippers to a greater degree 
than heretofore has been deemed neces- 
sary and not in further transportation 
legislation. The solution of the rate 
question rests with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Although the need 
for early action of a remedial nature is 
recognized, it is believed by unbiased ob- 
servers that this should not take the 
form of a Congressional investigation. 
Industry already has been handicapped 
and harassed by interferences which 
have accomplished nothing of benefit to 
the public. The multiplicity of probes 
which have been instituted during the 
past few years have been attended and 
followed by increased costs to the ship- 
ping and consuming public. The logical 
conclusion to be drawn from experience 


is that remedies for existing defects in 
railroad operations will be found by 
methods different from those pursued in 
the past. 


AUTHORITY INTERPRETS 
TAX DECISIONS 


HE FOLLOWING letter interpreting 

decisions of the federal court in the 
cases of Harder vs. Irwin and Douglas 
vs. Edwards, involving dividend distri- 
butions out of depletion reserve, brings 
out interesting details of high value to 
those affected by the rulings in these 
cases: 

February 6, 1923. 

Editor, THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL: 
Sir: 

I note in the February number of the 
JOURNAL your reference to the decision 
of the court in the Southern District of 
New York with reference to distributions 
out of depletion. I think it might be well 
to supplement what you have said in 
your brief comment by calling attention 
to the court’s comment in Harder vs. 
Irwin that— 


“the dividend must be conclusively 
presumed to have been paid from 
these profits of the year 1917 to the 
extent thereof, up to the date of 
declaration of dividend, regardless 
of the language of the resolution or 
the intent of the company.” 


You will note that this would make the 
critical date that of declaration of divi- 
dend, which I believe to be correct, in- 
stead of date of payment of dividend. 
Manifestly, if there is any material dif- 
ference in date of declaration and date 
of payment of the dividend and profits 
are earned between these two dates, to 
hold that any part of this dividend came 
out of such profits accumulated subse- 
quent to its date of declaration would 
means that the dividend was payable out 
of profits which had not yet been earned 
at the date the dividend was declared. 
A much more sound and logical result 
is reached by using the date of declara- 
tion. 

In some cases this might be a matter 
of material importance. Although the 
court decided in this case of Harder vs. 
Irwin that the assessment, which was 
based on earnings up to date of payment, 
was properly levied, it would seem that 
the right interpretation of the law was 
that which is definitely stated by the 
court; viz, that the dividend is presumed 
to have been paid from profits “up to the 
date of declaration of dividend.” This 
might be worth further comment in a 
subsequent issue. 


Very truly yours, 


(Sgd.) H. B. FERNALD. 
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OIL DRILLING REPORT IS 
ISSUED BY BUREAU 


PPROXIMATELY thirty million 
A ots is spent yearly in the 

United States in drilling opera- 
tions which result only in dry holes in 
the ground, according to officials of the 
Bureau of Mines, who have just com- 
pleted a general study of methods of 
prospecting for oil and gas. In a period 
of two years 5,814 dry holes were drilled 
in this country at an average cost of at 
least $10,000 per hole. California and 
New York show the lowest percentage of 
dry holes of all the oil-producing states. 
Texas shows the highest percentage of 
dry holes, undoubtedly because of wild- 
eat drilling. Oil and gas have been 
found in at least twenty-three states and 
Alaska. 

The commercial development of petro- 
leum and natural gas fields has reached 
its present status within 60 years and is 
still considered by some operators to be 
“100 percent wildcatting,” declares the 
bureau’s experts. A tendency to drill 
for gusher production, the production 
that yields big returns in spite of any 
mechanical defects in drilling methods, 
has frequently caused drillers to pass by 
oil-bearing strata of comparatively small 
yield and actually to overlook rich oil 
zones in proved fields; in addition, whole 
fields have been ruined by water because 
development methods were never carried 
beyond a hole-in-the-ground stage. 

Unfortunately, the petroleum industry 
has no mine dumps or tailing piles as at 
metal mines to yield fortunes through 
later and better methods of treatment. 
The wasted oil and gas are gone, as are 
the time, money, and effort wasted in ill- 
advised or haphazard drilling. Prob- 
ably as production costs increase less oil 
will be wasted, but the need to develop 
and produce from sands of low yield 
will become more urgent with the in- 
crease in consumption of oil and the de- 
crease in supply. 

The federal officials consider that the 
responsibility for many dry holes may be 
laid to the use of instruments such as the 
forked stick, electric boxes, and other 
variations of the divining rod idea in the 
determination of drilling locations. Oil 
operators are advised to spend no money 
for the services of a “water witch” or 
for the use or purchase of any ma- 
chinery or instrument devised for locat- 
ing underground oil deposits. 

The results of the studies of the Bu- 
reau of Mines are given in Bulletin 201, 
“Prospecting and testing for oil and 
gas,” by R. E. Collom, petroleum tech- 
nologist, which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a price of 25 cents. 
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SCIENCE GAINS IN ATTACK ON MINING PROBLEMS 


Experts of Bureau of Mines Making Progress Toward Solutions in Studies of Major 
Importance to the Industry—Investigations Reach Into Every Branch of Both Coal 


HE Bureau of Mines is making 
steady progress toward securing 
solutions of problems included in 
its schedule of work for the present year, 
consisting largely of a continuation of 
major investigations previously initiated. 
The study of the preparation of 
sponge iron is being continued at the 
Seattle station. The object of the study 
is to develop a method by which sponge 
iron can be made by using low-grade 
coals and iron ore in a direct-fired rotary 
kiln. The sponge iron will be pre- 
pared with a view to 
utilizing it in the pro- 
duction of foundry 
iron and steel, and 
for the precipitation 
of copper from solu- 
tions resulting from 
leaching operations. 
Tests will be made in 
a semi-commercial 
size furnace that will 
treat about a half a 
ton of ore per day. 
Attempts will be made 
to increase the rate of 
reduction of the iron 
oxide by adjusting 
the operating condi- 
tions “of the furnace 
and the conditions of 
the charge. Concen- 
tration studies will be 
made on a_ product 
with a view to ob- 
taining a high-grade sponge iron suit- 
able for melting in an electric furnace, 
or for use in precipitating copper from 
solution. 


Stupy oF CoAL MINING 


A continuing study is being made by 
the field engineers of the Bureau of 
Mines relative to the methods of mining 
coal under the various conditions in 
which it is found, for the purpose of 
determining and improving if possible 
the percentage of extraction, together 
with the degree of safety attained and 
possible. When a sufficient number of 
mines has been investigated in any par- 
ticular coal bed, it is planned to sum- 
marize the methods of mining in a bu- 
reau publication, calling attention to any 
unnecessary loss of coal in the different 
methods of mining operations. 

During the years 1916-1922 the Minne- 
apolis, Minn., experiment station of the 
Bureau of Mines collected operating data 
covering a total of 90 blast furnaces, 
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and Metal Mining Operations 


including 60 iron furnaces, 11 ferro- 
manganese, 11 spiegeleisen, 6 charcoal, 
and 2 high silicon iron furnaces. It has 
not been possible from a study of the 
obtained data to interpret in a logical 
manner all the results of commercial 
furnace practice due to lack of under- 
standing concerning the fundamental re- 
actions occurring within the blast fur- 
nace. The work will be continued as the 
gaps in the present information are filled 
by the data obtained from the operation 
of an experimental blast furnace de- 


SCIENCE SEEKS SOLUTIONS 


The larger photo shows the result of a test blast made at the Pittsburgh 
experimental mine of the Bureau of Mines; the insert shows experts of the 
Bureau working in the Berkeley, Calif., station’s laboratory. 


signed and equipped for the purpose of 
making scientific observations of all the 
factors affecting its operation. Such a 
study of the blast furnace process will 
make it possible to bring the investiga- 
tion to a logical conclusion. 

It is proposed to continue at the Rolla 
station during the coming year the study 
of means whereby better service may be 
had from mine drill steels. Early in 
1922 a survey was made of the present 
drill steel situation in the various min- 
ing districts throughout the country, and 
from the data obtained a plan of attack 
on the problem of improvement is being 
devised. This will take into considera- 
tion the effect of forging and heat treat- 
ing variables such as furnace atmos- 
phere, temperature of the steel and 
quenching methods, and also furnace de- 
sign with a view to devising a practical 
method of getting better temperature 
control. A survey, similar to that made 
of the mine drill, is to be made of oil- 


well drilling for the purpose of determin- 
ing what steps may be taken to improve 
churn drilling. 


ORE DRESSING INVESTIGATIONS 

During the past fiscal year experi- 
mental work was continued at the Inter- 
mountain station of the Bureau of Mines, 
Salt Lake City, on low-grade and com- 
plex ores to determine the fineness of 
grinding, oils, reagents, etc., necessary 
to make the highest recovery of the 
metals. The work consisted of tests by 
flotation, sulphidiza- 
tion, reconstructed 
oils, cyanidation, table 
concentration, roasting 
and magnetic separa- 
tion, made separately 
and in conjunction to 
secure the highest pos- 
sible recovery and 
highest grade of pro- 
duct. This work will 
be continued. 

A general program 
for the scientific study 
of the propagation of 
coal-dust explosions, 
which has been given 
consideration, includes 
a study of the time 
factor in the combus- 
tion of coal-dust par- 
ticles and the method 
for determining pres- 
sure; also a study of 
the influence of ionization in the pro- 
pagation of a dust explosion. 

During the present year the bureau, 
with the cooperation of certain Arizona 
mining corporations, will study the best 
method for loading holes and the best 
powder to use in stopes in hard ore in 
order that the ore will be blasted down 
in as small fragments as possible. A 
comparison of the breaking qualities of 
gelatine and ammonia dynamites under 
actual working conditions is to be made. 
During these tests a study of the fumes 
from blasting will also be made. An 
effort will be made to determine the 
amount of powder required with a 
standard round to break a foot of drift 
in different rocks. Data will also be 
obtained concerning the amount of face 
required to break various rocks and of 
what part of the total energy of powder 
is expended in doing useful work. 
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It is hoped to do some testing with 
liquid oxygen explosives under working 
conditions during the year. These ex- 
plosives are much safer than those now 
in use and promise to be considerably 
cheaper. 

OPEN-CUT COPPER PROBLEMS 

If the copper market sufficiently re- 
covers, it is expected to make some ex- 
periments to determine the correct kind 
of powder to use and the proper method 
of blasting in open-cut copper mines. 
Other phases of the general problem will 
be taken up as opportunity offers. 

The iron-ore investigation being con- 
ducted at the Birmingham-Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., station of the bureau stands among 
these larger studies. It has as its ulti- 
mate goal solution of the problem of 
utilization of high silica ores. The 
investigation is divided into several 
parts, each being worked upon as time 
permits. Aside from the concentration 
of ores, methods of mining including sup- 
port, ventilation and drainage are being 
studied. Considerable work has already 
been done on mining methods, but in the 
course of the next six months this should 
be practically completed. Data relative 
to the subsidence of mine workings also 
is being collected. 

The bureau is continuing its work at 
the Rolla station in connection with elec- 
trothermic metallurgy of zine. The 
physical and chemical behavior of the 
metals commonly associated with zinc, 
such as cadmium, lead and silver, during 
the distillation and condensation opera- 
tion will be studied and the effect of 
these metals on the treatment of com- 
plex ores, by the electrothermic dry dis- 
tillation method with the especial object 
of determining the possible recoveries 
of lead and silver. 


ZINC ROOFING STUDIES 


A general investigation of zine as a 
roofing material is being conducted by 
the Rolla station, having been broadened 
from previous plans which would have 
considered use of the metal on farm 
buildings only. 

The Reno station is conducting an in- 
tensive search for certain rare metals, 
samples of the following being especially 
desired: Platinum, nickel, tin, vanadium, 
tungsten, cobalt antimony, chromite and 
sircomium. 

Under a cooperative agreement with 
the Central of Georgia Railway, which 
recently was presented for a year, the 
bureau is investigating kaolin, bauxite 
and feldspar, the work being grouped 
under three heads—white-ware clay, re- 
fractory clays and bauxite and vitrified 
face brick. A general study of electric 
furnace refractories being made by the 
Columbus station conductivity tests are 
to be made of alumdum carbordum silli- 
manite, spinel, silica and magnesite. 
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A dust respirator of superior efficiency 
and comfort in wear was designed as a 
result of tests being made by the Pitts- 
burgh station to determine relative 
merits of dust respirators now in use, 
cotton flannel and dense wool felt hav- 
ing so far proved to possess the best 
filtering qualities of various fabrics 
studied. 


HEALTH RESEARCH WORK 

Sanitary surveys of the mining camps 
in Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona 
and the states of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict are being continued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, with the object 
of determining, insofar as possible, the 
effect of sanitary environment upon the 
health of the miner. Studies of lead 
poisoning in the mines of Utah are 
being continued, with a view to develop- 
ment of preventive means. Experiments 
have been started at Pittsburgh to de- 
termine the effect of long exposure to 
low concentrations of carbon monoxide 
and means of its elimination from the 
blood. 

The mechanism of scale formation in 
steam boilers, including effect of tem- 
perature, pressure, character of surfaces 
and concentration of the water. 

A study of the cleaning of coals of the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska conducted 
during the past few years will be con- 
tinued at Seattle. Eniphasis will be 
laid upon the use of tables in coal wash- 
ing work. Application of froth flotation 
to the treatment of washery waste or 
difficultly washed coal also will be 
studied. 

At the Boulder, Colo., field office assay 
report tests recently have been made on 
various domestic and foreign oil shale 
samples. Following completion of this 
test program, the same analyses will be 
extended to carefully selected samples of 
coal from Utah and Nevada with the 
object of obtaining comparative data. 


LIGNITE STUDIES ARE 
SUMMARIZED 
= of lignite carbonizing ex- 

periments conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines at Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
during the past year, has been issued, 
and from it the following summary and 
conclusions are drawn: 


A lignite carbonizer has been devised 
that is simple in construction and in 
operation. 

The “first cost” of the carbonizer de- 
scribed is relatively very low. 

By-products—gas and tar—are not re- 
covered in the operation of this car- 
bonizer, but with the alterations in de- 
sign mentioned they may be recovered 
but probably will not be as valuable as 
the by-products from other carbonizers 
are usually rated. 

The carbonizer may be operated inter- 


mittently without serious damage to it. 

The estimated cost and tentative lay-out 
of a plan of a definite capacity is given. 

The costs of lignite char and briquets 
made from lignite and binder of various 
prices is shown graphically. 

Lignite char can be made at a much 
lower cost (approximately $1.25 per ton 
less), in this oven than in the by-product 
ovens hitherto suggested for carbonizing 
lignite. This is chiefly due to the large 
capacity and low cost of the carbonizer. 


MILK TESTING DEVICE 
FINDS COAL ASH 
RESEARCH worker in the School 
of Mines at the Pennsylvania State 
College has devised a novel scheme for 
estimating rapidly the amount of ash 
hkely to be contained in a given sample 
of coal. By means of a centrifuge such 
as is used to test the proportion of cream 
in a given sample of milk, he has suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a method for testing 
coal in a few minutes, whereas the pre- 
vious method, which necessitated the 
burning of the coal, took nearly a day. 
The coal to be tested is ground finely 
and poured into test tubes containing a 
liquid. When the tubes are whirled 
around rapidly by the centrifuge, the 
slate and sulphur go to the end of the 
tube and the combustible part of the coal 
is left near the top. Graduations, like 
those used in the milk and cream tester, 
show at once the proportion of waste in 

the coal. 


CHARLES PIEZ DISCUSSES 
COAL SITUATION 

MPHASIZED EXPRESSION of the 

opinion that the coal industry is “suf- 
fering from the effects of government 
control” and that a solution of its prob- 
lems cannot be reached “by extending 
government interference” stood out as 
the high light of an address delivered by 
Charles Piez, president, Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Chicago, at the annual banquet of 
the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, recently held at Pittsburgh. 

Making an analysis of the situation 
surrounding the coal industry, Mr. Piez 
pointed out three causes for existing con- 
ditions: super-inflation, intermittent op- 
eration and refusal or inability of the 
average consumer and the average in- 
dustry to store coal. In his opinion, re- 
lief must come through storage by the 
large consumers, and perhaps by the coal 
producers themselves. He expressed the 
belief that coal, stored under certain 
safeguards, like those obtaining in ware- 
houses, would be acceptable as loans, and 
that railroads serving coal mines would 
save money by storing sixty-day supplies 
of coal and releasing coal cars during 
peaks of demand to meet the call for 
domestic consumption. 
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HE PAST YEAR was marked by 
many developments of importance 
in foreign shale fields. The 
D’Arcy Exploration Company of Eng- 
land erected a Wallace retort near 
Moncton, New Brunswick, and carried on 
experimental work from April until De- 
cember. George Howell of London esti- 
mates that in New Brunswick 200 mil- 
lion: tons of shale of commercial value 
will be found, provided successful re- 
torts are designed and working costs are 
kept down. Of still greater importance 
is the action of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company in entering the Pictou oil 
shale field in Nova Scotia. The 
project involves an ultimate outlay of 
$25,000,000 of which one million is imme- 
diately available. With ample capital, 
competent technical and engineering 
ability, and a rich raw deposit this ven- 
ture should certainly succeed. 

The failure of drilling operations to 
find liquid oil and the absence of exten- 
sive coal areas have drawn attention to 
oil shale deposits in Brazil. A conces- 
sion has been granted to a British syndi- 
cate for the development of the oil shale 
at Belle Vista in Rio Grande do Sul and 
it is expected that within two years 1,000 
tons of shale will be treated daily and not 
less than 500 men employed. 

The Var Oil and Coal Company, oper- 
ating on the Boson shale in the south of 
France, has been making a systematic 
study of the best retort to treat their 
shale, and experts have finally designed 
a horizontal type of retort, the first unit 
of which is now under construction. 

The war taught Germany the need of 
a domestic supply of oil. Consequently, 
with characteristic thoroughness’ she 
has begun the systematic development of 
her oil shale deposits, has experimented 
on retorting and refining till she seems 
to be in a fair way to supply her domes- 
tic need of oil and oil products from her 
own natural deposits of oil shale. 

Although recent official figures of the 
oil shale industry in Germany are not 
available, yet sufficient information has 
been obtained unofficially to warrant the 
belief that the industry is making rapid 
and satisfactory progress. 

The researches of Messrs. S. Bergh and 
K. Larson, Swedish engineers, bid fair 
to result in a process for the commercial 
development of the Swedish oil shales. 
The process, developed under the guid- 
ance and assistance of the officials of the 
Stockholm gas works, but under the 
direct control of the Swedish Institute of 
Engineering Research, is a combination 
retort and fire box. 

The development of the oil shale in- 
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REVIEW OF FOREIGN SHALE DEVELOPMENTS 


By Dr. Victor C. ALDERSON 


dustry in South Africa takes on unusual 
importance because of the unlikelihood, 
according to E. H. Cunningham-Craig, 
the English authority, of finding well oil 
in that region. The oil shale deposits 
are located in Natal, in four areas; the 
Wakkerstrom, the Ermelo, the Hlatimbe 
Valley and Impendhle County. The 
South African Lubricants and Chemical 
Works, Ltd., has done considerable pros- 
pecting work on the Hlatimbe Valley 
shales. 

The Slangapies Coal & Oil Shale Cor- 


‘poration—an English company capital- 


ized at $150,000—has been organized at 
Natal, South Africa, to explore and de- 
velop 40,000 acres of promising oil shale 
land. 

The African Oil Corporation, the chief 
oil shale company of the region, is de- 
veloping the deposits in the Wakker- 
strom district, southeast Transvaal. 

The Joadja oil shale mine in New 
South Wales which was formerly oper- 
ated by the Australian Kerosene Oil and 
Mineral Co., but closed about 20 years 
ago as a result of American competition 
in oil, is now being reopened by the 
Shale Petrol Oil Co., Ltd. A new com- 
pany, the Oil Shale Products and Coal 
Company, is now working at Joadja, pro- 
ducing 700 gallons of crude oil a week, 
but it is hoped to increase this output to 
15,000 gallons a day, for the work is still 
in the experimental stage. 

In another part of New South Wales— 
the Wolgan Valley—the Commonwealth 
Oil Corporation proposes to test a 
scheme devised by its manager, John 
Fell, in which retorts will be done away 
with altogether. 

The Geological Survey Branch of the 
Tasmania Mines Department has become 
convinced of the uselessness of seeking 
for oil pools in Tasmania but is on record 
as believing that the oil shale deposits 
form a valuable national asset. For this 
reason field work to examine the deposits 
of Tasmania is included in the work of 
the survey. 

The excess of sulphur in the oil shale 
deposits of Norfolk County and of Dor- 
setshire still remain an obstacle to their 
That it is a 
puzzling problem is freely admitted. The 
chemist who can solve it and devise a 
cheap, effective method of eliminating 
sulphur will be an economic savior to the 
British Isles. The industry in: Scotland 
is continuing, as it has for more than 
half a century, to mine, retort, refine 
and market its oil shale products. The 


commercial development. 


Somerset oil shales are being developed 
under the direction of John Berry but 
details are not yet available. 
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SUCCESS ASSURED 


Superintendent, 


HAT THE NATIONAL Exposi- 
tion of Mines and Mine Equip- 
ment of The American Mining 
Congress that will be held in Milwaukee 
in September under the general .manage- 
ment of this division will be a success is 
new assured. Invitations to manufac- 
turers throughout the country to par- 
ticipate as exhibitors were mailed early 
in February, and the response is beyond 
the most optimistic expectation. 

That the number and variety of ex- 
hibits will be considerably greater than 
last year is as certain as anything can 
be. Practically none of the previous ex- 
hibitors will be missing when the doors 
are opened and many new ones will_be 
with them. 
this exposition—from an 
show in a hotel lobby to the largest min- 
ing machinery exposition in the coun- 
try—in three seasons, can be attributed 
only to the fact that both the exhibiting 
manufacturer and the mine operator 
profit through them. 


impromptu 


Has ONLY ONE FUNCTION 

The Manufacturers’ Division of The 
American Mining Congress, a body made 
up solely of exhibiting manufacturers, 
has but one function to perform, and 
that is to stage the best possible show 
for the least possible cost to the ex- 
hibitor. The making of a money profit 
is not contemplated. , The Milwaukee 
Auditorium is splendidly adapted and 
equipped for this purpose, and there is 
not a doubt but what it will be filled to 
capacity. 

Being at all times on the alert for 
ideas that will add to the value and ef- 
fectiveness of the exposition, the manage- 
ment has seized upon the suggestion that 
the mining men who are more interested 
in equipment than they are in the poli- 
cies of the industry be given a better 
opportunity to discuss their problems 


National Exposition of Mi 


The remarkable growth of. 


By JOHN H. MILLER 


with makers of equip- 
ment and with another than has 
been the case at previous meetings, hence 
the OPEN FORUM. 

Briefiy described, this OPEN FORUM 
will function more or less as follows. At 
regularly designated and programmed 
hours on four days of the exposition, in 
a large room on the exposition floor re- 
served for this purpose only, 


machinery and 


one 


groups of 
men interested in particular branches of 
mine management and equipment— 
transportation above and under ground, 
electric power and its transmission, 
drainage as it applies to pumps 
pumping, drilling, coal cutting, 
ground loading, 


and 
under- 


explosives, hoisting, 


“tramming and as many other subjects as 


seem desirable—will meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the makers of the type of 
equipment used in each division as are 
represented by exhibits on the floor of 
the exposition. 

These meetings will be quite informal. 
There will be no long prepared speeches, 
no effort to make sales and just enough 
power vested in the chair to keep things 
moving and use the time allotted to each 
group so as to get real results. 

This is but one of the many 
tures that will be added this season. 
Several others are being worked upon 
and will be told about in this section of 
the JOURNAL as they mature. 


new fea- 


There has never been any question as 
to the great value of the work of the 
several other and older divisions of The 
American Mining Congress nor the im- 
portance of the meetings and conferences 
of this body at its annual conventions, 
to the mining industry. This new divi- 
sion—The Manufacturers’ Division—is 
also making itself a place of importance 
in the work through its successful ef- 
forts in bringing together the latest and 
most improved types of mine machinery 


FOR MILWAUKEE 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 


XPOSITION 


ies and Mining Equipment 


and equipment in such a manner that 
the operator and his staff can see in a 
day what he could not under other con- 
ditions see in a year. 

FACT IS RECOGNIZED 

This fact is being recognized by the 
operator and he is coming in greater 
numbers each year, and what is equally 
significant of the value of these expo- 
sitions to him is the fact that he is send- 
ing the men who use the machines in 
the mine. The greater the number of 
these last-named men that come the 
greater will be the benefit to the oper- 
ator. 

It cannot be successfully denied that 
the more the man on the job knows 
about the equipment he uses the more 
valuable he becomes to the owner. It is 
just as certain that no man who sees 
these exhibits and takes part in these 
open forum discussions can go away 
without having learned enough to pay 
him for coming. 


IRON BLAST FURNACES 
SHOW DECREASE 
LE BLAST furnaces decreased con- 
siderably in number during the year 
1921, as compared with 1919, according 
to Census Bureau Reports. 

There was appreciable fluctuation in 
the monthly employment of wage earners 
in 1921. In January, the month of maxi- 
mum employment, 30,818 were reported, 
and in August, the month of minimum 
employment, 13,913, the minimum repre- 
senting 45.1 per cent of the maximum. 
The average number employed during 
the year was 18,963, as compared with 
11,660 in 1919. 

The returns indicate that the combined 
output of all establishments was only 
approximately 40 per cent of the maxi- 
mum capacity, based upon a demand re- 
quiring full running time. 
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NATIONAL 


FTER ALMOST two years’ con- 
Ame: session, Ciongress ad- 

journed March 4, and unless un- 
expected developments in the domestic 
or foreign situations occur necessitating 
its return in extra session, it will not 
reconvene again until December 3 for the 
first session of the 68th Congress. The 
67th Congress, just closed, held four 
sessions and was niarked by the enact- 
ment of much important legislation, as 
well as the consideration of other im- 
portant matters which were not com- 
pleted and which will go over until the 
new Congress convenes. As illustrative 
of the activity of Congress, data as to 
the number of bills, reports, resolutions, 
etc., introduced is of interest. In the 
Senate more than 4,500 bills, nearly 300 
joint resolutions and nearly 500 Senate 
resolutions were introduced. Nearly 
1,200 reports were made from Senate 
Committees. Over 300 Senate docu- 
ments on various subjects were pub- 
lished. In the House, the record was 
even greater, nearly 1,000 documents of 
one kind and another being received, 
only 600 of which, however, were 
printed; over 1,600 committee reports 
were made; nearly 15,000 bills were in- 
troduced, as well as 500 joint resolu- 
tions and 600 House resolutions. 

During the recent Congress the out- 
standing action was tariff and revenue 
revision, revenue taxes being reduced 
and import duties on foreign commodi- 
ties increased, including those on mining 
products with a view of encouraging de- 
velopment of the American mining in- 
dustry. 

SILVER LEGISLATION 


Western Senators were active in be- 
half of legislation for the benefit of the 
gold and silver mining industry. They 
obtained from the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining a favorable report on 
the bill of Senator Nicholson (Rep., 
Colo.) creating a commission of five 
Senators and five Representatives to in- 
vestigate the gold and silver industry 
with a view to recommending legislation 
for the increased use of silver. Sena- 
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tors Walsh (Dem., Mont.) and Pittman 
(Dem., Nev.) had published in the Con- 
gressional Record correspondence with 
mining interests on this matter, in con- 
nection with which Senator Pittman said 
he would introduce an amendment to the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Corpora- 
tion act to remove the uncertainty with 
regard to the legal power to organize a 
silver credit association which he favors 
to assist the silver industry. 

No action was taken by the House 
Committee on Banking on the bill to 
change the dollar standard on the basis 
of commodity prices. 

Congress passed and the President ap- 
proved a law authorizing the coinage of 
300,000 fifty-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. 
Bills authorizing similar coinage com- 
memorating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the settling of the Middle 
States in 1624 were introduced. 


DEBT PAYMENT 

Legislation was enacted to permit 
England and other foreign countries to 
repay their debts incurred during the 
war to the United States on a different 
basis from that previously authorized. 
Payment of the British debt will be over 
a period of 62 years, and the principal 
and interest the United States will 
eventually receive therefrom will amount 
to over $11,000,000,000. 


CoAL LEGISLATION 

Agitation for an embargo on coal ex- 
ports, principally anthracite, was re- 
newed, Representative Snyder (Rep., N. 
Y.) and Senator Lodge (Rep., Mass.) 
presenting bills forbidding anthracite 
exports. 

A bill preventing railroads from giv- 
ing preference to persons or corporations 
in transportation of coal was introduced. 

The Senate Committee on Labor re- 
ported a bill introduced by Senator 
Walsh (Dem., Mass.) establishing stand- 
ards for anthracite coal. 

Legislation conferring authority on 
the President to take over and operate 


coal mines in an emergency was intro- 
duced. 

Congress was asked to provide an ap- 
propriation of $400,000 in addition to 
the $200,000 previously allotted to the 
Coal Commission in order to complete 
investigation of the coal industry. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce reported a bill giving the 
commission authority to require sworn 
answers to its questionnaires. 

Legislation was proposed upon recom- 
mendation of the War Department for 
lease by the government of its oil and 
coaling plants in the Canal Zone. 


MINE PRODUCTS 

The Geological Survey and Agricul- 
tural Department submitted a report on 
arsenic, recommending study by govern- 
ment bureaus to obtain more definite 
knowledge of the supply of arsenical ores 
and as to the refining process. 

Bills for the free admission from for- 
eign countries of calcium arsenate were 
introduced. 

The Senate passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $10,000,000 for the purchase and sale 
by the government of calcium arsenate 
and nitrate of soda, but its passage was 
resisted in the House. 

Legislation to authorize credits to 
Germany with which to purchase phos- 
phates and other minerals in the United 
States did not receive favorable consid- 
eration in committee because of objec- 
tion of the Treasury Department. 

The bill previously referred to the 
Public Lands Committee proposing de- 
velopment of helium under the Interior 
Department has been transferred to the 
Military Committee, but action on this 
matter was not taken. 


TAX PROPOSALS 


Tax legislation considered included 
bills amending the revenue law regard- 
ing exchange of property and refund of 
credit of income taxes. 

A bill. was introduced to provide in- 
come taxes on corporations from 5 to 
20 per cent on incomes from $20,000 to 
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IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 
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S. Con. Res. 37: By Mr. Nicholson, Colo. (Gold 
and Silver Inquiry) H. R. 13775: 
H. J. Res. 441: By Mr. Colton, Utah. (Gold and 
Silver Inquiry) H. R. 13774: 
| 


(Silver Coin- 


. ‘ H. R. 13770: Passed by House. (Capital gains 
Law 391:} age) and losses) 
H. R. 13809:By Mr. Gernerd, Pa. (Silver 
Coinage) MISCELLANEOUS— 
COAL— H. R. 12817: By Mr. King, Utah. (Ship Sub- 
| S. 4407: By Mr. Brookhart, Iowa. (Gov- sidy) 
ernment Operation) H. R. 12817: By Mr. McKellar, Tenn. (Ship 
| H. R. 14300: By Mr. McSwain, S. C. (Prefer- 
ential Shipment) H. R. 12817: By Mr. Kellogg, Minn. (Ship 
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S. 4447: By Mr. Walsh, Mass. (Anthracite trol) F 
Standards) S. 4324: Passed by Senate. (Turpentine 
MINING— Producers) 
S. 1076: By Mr. Harrison, Miss. (Naval 
S. 4197: Passed by Senate (Oklahoma Stores Standards) 
| — ae oa H. R. 13950: By Mr. Fairchild, N. Y. (Bank- 
H. R. 13835: Reported by House Committee. ruptey Law) 
| — ae S. J. Res. 269: By Mr. Calder, N. Y. (Railroad 
| H. R. 13932: By Mr. MeClintic, Okla. (Red Claims) : | 
River Lands) : : H. R. 14225: By Mr. Clarke, N. Y. (Forest 
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— ; S. 4497: By Mr. Smoot, Utah. (Debt Set- 
H. R. 11549: By Mr.- Kahn, Calif. (Helium tlement) 
ee H. R. 14254: Passed by House. (Debt Settle- 
H. R. 14110: By Mr. Almon, Ala. (Free Arse- ment) 
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State Securities) 


By Mr. Frear, Wis. (Corporation 
Taxes) 

Passed by House. (Credits and 
Refunds) 

Passed by House. (Exchanges of 
Property) 


Court Decisions) 


more than $200,000, beginning with the 
year 1917. 

The Senate Committee on Judiciary 
considered the bill passed by the House 
to forbid issuance of further tax-exempt 
federal and state securities. 


O1L MEASURES 


The Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures concluded its investigation as to 
oil and gasoline prices. 

To prevent injustice to permittees and 
lessees in the Red River region of Okla- 
homa, the Senate passed a bill authoriz- 


ing permits and leases to those holding 
claims prior to January 1, 1920, to lands 
south of the medial line of the main 
channel of the river, who were dispos- 
sessed by the Supreme Court decision to 
the effect that these lands were not sub- 
ject to mineral location. 

A bill was introduced granting to 
Oklahoma the southern half of the Red 
River bed through its length in that 
state in lieu of 210,000 acres of land to 
which Oklahoma is entitled under land 
grant acts of 1862 and 1866. The bill 
provides for preferential permits and 


leases of these lands to pioneers who 
made improvements prior to January 1, 
1920. 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands 
was unable to complete its investigation 
as to leases on naval oil reserves and 
has been given authority to continue the 
investigation in the new Congress, be- 
ginning after March 4. 

Legislation forbidding the discharge 
of oil into navigable streams, which has 
passed the Senate, was reported by the 
House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, but without any provision affecting 
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the discharge of acid from coal mines. 

The Federal Trade Commission sub- 
mitted a report on discrimination prac- 
ticed by foreign countries against Ameri- 
eans who seek to obtain oil holdings, 
which showed that Australia, British 
Borneo, African Colonies, British Hon- 
duras, Guiana, Trinidad, France, Italy 
and the Netherlands deny reciprocal ar- 
rangements to Americans. 

The House Committee on Immigration 
reported a bill to permit importation of 
labor to meet shortages in industries. 

Regulation of radio communication 
under the Department of Commerce was 
provided in a bill passed by the House. 


SILVER 
(Gold and Silver Inquiry) 

S. Con. Res. 37. Introduced by Mr. 
Nicholson (Rep., Colo.), in place of a 
previous bill on this subject. Favorably 
reported by the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. Referred to the Committee on 
expenses of the Senate. This resolution 
proposes to create a congressional com- 
mission to investigate and report on the 
decrease in the production of gold and 
silver with a view to stabilizing the pur- 
chase and wider use of silver. The reso- 
lution reads in part as follows: 

“That a joint commission is hereby 
ereated to be known as the Joint Com- 
mission of Gold and Silver Inquiry, 
which shall consist of five Senators and 
five Representatives. 

“Said Commission shall investigate 
and report to Congress upon the follow- 
ing subjects: 

“1. The causes of the continuing de- 
crease in the production of gold and sil- 
ver. 

“2. The causes of the depressed con- 
dition of the gold and silver industry in 
the United States. 

“3. The production, reduction, refining, 
transportation, marketing, sale and uses 
of gold and silver in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

“4. The effect of the decreased produc- 
tion of gold and silver upon commerce, 
industry, exchange and prices. 

“The said commission is further au- 
thorized: 

“1. To confer with citizens, associa- 
tions or corporations of foreign countries 
with a view to the stabilization and 
wider use of silver in exchange. 

“2. To propose, either formally or in- 
formally, to the President of the United 
States, or the heads of the proper de- 
partments, plans for negotiations with 
foreign governments to the same end. 

“The commission shall include in its 
report recommendations for legislation 
which will tend to remedy existing con- 
ditions and shall specifically report upon 
the limitations of the powers of Congress 
in enacting relief legislation.” 

H. J. Res. 441. Introduced by Mr. 
Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to the 


Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
is similar to the foregoing. 


(Coinage) 


S. 4468. Passed by the Senate. This 
bill authorizes the coinage of 300,000 
fifty-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of the settling of the 
middle states in 1624. 

H. R. 13809. Introduced by Mr. Ger- 
nerd (Rep., Pa.). Reported by the Coin- 
age Committee. This bill is similar to 
the foregoing. 

Law 391. This law passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the Fresident au- 
thorizes the coinage of 300,000 fifty-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

COAL 
(Government Operation) 


S. 4407. Introduced by Mr. Brook- 
hart (Rep., Iowa). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. This bill proposes the 
operation by the -government of coal 
mines in an emergency. It provides that 
the President may take over the opera- 
tion of mines when an emergency exists 
because the supply of coal available for 
national needs is inadequate as to ob- 
struct or threaten to obstruct operation 
of the government, transportation of 
mails, Army and Navy, and railroads, 
and to return the mines to their owners 
upon expiration of such emergency. Dur- 
ing the emergency the President would 
be authorized to take over the possession, 
use, control and operation of any mine. 
Any operator whose mine is taken over 
would be paid just compensation for its 
use, but not exceeding the net earnings 
for such period. If this amount fixed by 
the President, or a commission authorized 
by him to handle the matter, is not satis- 
factory, the operator will receive 75 per- 
cent of the amount fixed, with the right 
to sue for the balance. The President 
would be authorized to carry out agree- 
ments entered into prior to federal con- 
trol between operators and third parties 
for the purchase or delivery of coal, in- 
sofar as such agreements do not un- 
reasonably interfere with the purpose of 
federal control. The President would be 
authorized to provide for alterations of 
mines under federal control. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be 
authorized to issue orders for embargoes 
and priorities in car service and take 
other measures to facilitate transporta- 
tion and equitable distribution of coal. 
The bill also provides that the President 
shall have the right at all reasonable 
times until federal control is concluded 
to inspect the property and records of 
any operator whenever necessary or ap- 
propriate in the protection of the inter- 
ests of the country, to supervise matters 
handled for the government by agents 
or operators, or to procure information 
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concerning matters arising during fed- 
eral control, and operators are required 
to provide all reasonable facilities there- 
for. Operators on request of the Presi- 
dent or those authorized by him are to 
furnish all necessary and appropriate in- 
formation and reports during federal 
control affecting their mines. Operators 
refusing or obstructing such inspection 
or failing to provide reasonable facilities 
therefor or to furnish information or re- 
ports on written request would be liable 
to a fine of $500 for each day of continu- 
ance of the offense. 
(Preferential Shipment) 

H. R. 14300. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Swain (Dem., S. C.). Referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. This 
bill would forbid preferential transpor- 
tation of coal and coke. It provides as 
follows: 

“That every officer, employe, or other 
agent of any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, engaged in transporting coal or 
coke in interstate commerce who shall 
prefer, aid, or assist in placing, moving, 
routing, or forwarding any cars loaded 
or to be loaded with coal or coke for the 
benefit or advantage of any person, firm, 
or corporation, to the delay, detriment, or 
postponement of any shipment of coal or 
coke to any other person, firm, or cor 
poration, whether the motive be venal 
and for some valuable consideration, or 
mere personal favor, but resulting in 
service by any such common carrier of 
interstate commerce out of usual and 
ordinary course according to order in 
which requests for service are made, un- 
less otherwise directed by law, shall, 
upon indictment, trial, and conviction of 
a violation of this act, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $20,000, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding ten years, or both, 
at the discretion of the court.” 

(Embargo) 

H. R. 14297. Introduced by Mr. Sny- 
der (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. This 
proposes an embargo on anthracite coal 
exports to foreign countries. 


(Shipment Report) 


S. Res. 418. Introduced by Mr. Walsh 
(Dem., Mass.) and passed by the Senate. 
This calls on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a report as to the advis- 
ability of an embargo on shipments of 
anthracite coal to foreign countries and 
as to what steps for priority in trans- 
portation and equitable distribution have 
been taken to prevent the purchase or 
sale of anthracite at unjustly or unrea- 
sonably high prices. 

(Anthracite Standards) 

S. 4447. Introduced by Mr. Walsh 

(Dem., Mass.). Reported by the Com- 


mittee on Labor. This bill proposes the 
establishment by: the Department of 
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Commerce of standards of size, quality 
and condition of anthracite coal and for- 
bids shipments in interstate and foreign 
commerce of coal not conforming to 
standards, except in the case of ship- 
ments to foreign countries, under specifi- 
cations of foreign purchasers, if the ship- 
ment does not conflict with the laws of 
such foreign country. For violation of 
the law a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year or both is 
prescribed. 
MINING 
(Oklahoma Leases) 

S. 4197. Passed by the Senate. Re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. This bill authorizes the In- 
terior Department to issue to persons 
and corporations permits or leases to 
landy south of the medial line main 
channel of the Red River in Oklahoma. 
This bill is designed to preserve rights 
of mining interests which were invali- 
dated by the Supreme Court decision in 
the Red River boundary case, which was 
to the effect that the leases heretofore 
issued were not authorized by mining 
laws. 

(Lease Royalties) 

H. R. 18885. Reported by the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs. This au- 
thorizes collection by the government of 
3 percent of royalties and rentals from 
the leasing of restricted Indian lands for 
mining purposes. 

S. 3794. Passed by Senate and re- 
ported by the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee. This bill amends the law con- 
cerning disposition of bonuses, royalties 
and rentals under the leasing law, except 
in Alaska. Under it 10 percent of re- 
ceipts will go to the government; for 
past production 70 percent, and for fu- 
ture production 52% percent will go to 
the reclamation fund; for past produc- 
tion 20 percent and for future produc- 
tion 37% percent to the states in whose 
borders leased lands or deposits are lo- 
cated. The committee refused a request 
of the Interior Department to create a 
special oil and mineral administration 
fund made up of government receipts to 
be used by the Bureau of Mines for ex- 
pense of supervision of permits and 
leases. 

(Red River Lands) 

H. R. 18932. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Clintic (Dem., Okla.). Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill 
proposes to grant to Oklahoma the south- 
ern half of the Red River bed through- 
out its length within Oklahoma, in lieu 
of 210,000 acres of land to which Okla- 
homa is entitled under laws passed in 
1862 and 1866, and providing for prefer- 
ential leases to pioneers who made im- 
provements prior to January 1, 1920. 


(Naval Oil Reserves) 
S. Res. 484. Adopted by the Senate. 


This authorizes the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys to continue its inves- 
tigation of leases on naval oil reserves 
during the next Congress. 


(Calcium Arsenate) 

S. J. Res. 265. Passed by the Senate 
and reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. This bill authorizes the 
President to purchase and sell during 
1923 and 1924 nitrate of soda and cal- 
cium arsenate to the value of $10,000,000 
to stimulate crop production. 


(Helium Development) 


H. R. 11549. Introduced by Mr. Kahn 
(Rep., Calif.). This bill, which provides 
for conservation and production of 
helium gas under the Interior Depart- 
ment, has been transferred from the 
Public Lands to the Military Committee. 


(Free Arsenate) 

H.R.14110. Introduced by Mr. Almon 
(Dem., Ala.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the tariff law by admit- 
ting arsenate free of duty. 

S. 4402. Introduced by Mr. Harris 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Finance 
Committee. This is similar to the fore- 
going. 

TAXATION 
(Refunds) 

H. R. 13907. Introduced by Mr. Mills 
(Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This bill 
proposes to refund estate taxes errone- 
ously collected. 


(Bank Taxes) 


H. R. 11939. Passed by the House and 
Senate. This bill affects bank taxes and 
includes a provision suggested by Mr. 
Kellogg (Rep., Minn.) to the effect that 
whenever by any taxing district the 
shares in mercantile, manufacturing or 
business corporations doing business 
therein are taxed the rate applied by 
said taxing district to the shares in 
banking associations shall not exceed the 
average of the rates applied by it to the 
shares of such other corporations or to 
the shares of such of them as are taxed 
therein. 

(Tax-Exempt Securities) 

H. J. Res. 314. Passed by the House. 
This proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment to give Congress the power to col- 
lect taxes on income derived from se- 
curities issued by the government and 
the states. The proposed amendment is 
as follows: 

“The United States shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on income de- 
rived from securities issued, after the 
ratification of this article, by or under 
the authority of any state, but without 
discrimination against income derived 
from such securities and in favor of in- 
come derived from securities issued, after 
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the ratification of this article, by or 
under the authority of the United States 
or any other states. 

“Each state shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes on income derived by 
its residents from securities issued, after 
the ratification of this article, by or 
under the authority of the United States, 
but without discrimination against in- 
come derived from such securities and in 
favor of income derived from securities 
issued, after the ratification of this ar- 
ticle, by or under the authority of such 
states.” 

(Corporation Taxes) 


H. R. 14223. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. This bill proposes to 
amend section 230 of the revenue law by 
providing taxes for years beginning with 
1917 on the net income of corporations 
not distributed in the form of cash divi- 
dends. These taxes would be 5 percent 
on not exceeding $20,000, 10 percent on 
not exceeding $100,000, 15 percent on not 
exceeding $200,000 and 20 percent above 
$200,000. 

(Credits and Refunds) 


H. R. 18775. Passed by the House and 
reported by Senate Finance Committee. 
This measure amends section 252 of the 
revenue law restricting credits and re- 
funds. It provides that no credit or re- 
fund shall be allowed after five years 
from the date when return was made 
unless before expiration of five years 
claim is filed by taxpayer or unless be- 
fore the expiration of one year from the 
time tax is paid claim was filed by tax- 
payer. 

(Exchanges of Property) 

H. R. 18774. Passed by the House and 
reported by Senate Finance Committee. 
This bill amends section 202 of the reve- 
nue law concerning exchanges of prop- 
erty. It provides that where property 
is exchanged for other property which 
has no readily realizeable market value 
the fair market value of the property 
having realizeable market value received 
in exchange shall be applied against a 
reduced basis of the property exchanged. 


(Capital Gains and Losses) 

H. R. 18770. Passed by House. This 
bill amends section 206 of the revenue 
act concerning capital gain and loss fix- 
ing the percentage of allowances there- 
for at 12% percent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(Ship Subsidy) 

H. R. 12817. Amendment to the ship 
subsidy bill by Mr. King (Dem., Utah). 
This proposes a subsidy of the one cent 
for each ton of dry cargo carried one 
hundred miles, to be diminished one- 
tenth of one cent for each year. 

H. R. 12817. Substitute for the ship 
subsidy bill. Introduced by Mr. McKel- 
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lar (Dem., Tenn.). This proposes in 
lieu of the subsidy proposed by the ad- 
ministration the payment of 5 percent 
of customs receipts to importers of goods 
carried in American vessels. 

H. R. 12817. Introduced by Mr. Kel- 
logg (Rep., Minn.). This is an amend- 
ment to the shipping bill, giving vessels 
upon the Great Lakes the benefit of the 
proposed subsidy. 

H. R. 12817. Amendment by Mr. Mc- 
Nary (Rep., Ore.) to the ship subsidy 
bill. This proposes a study of economies 
of transportation by rail, water and 
highway; causes of congestion of com- 
merce at ports; control, improvement 
and extension of water terminals, in- 
cluding docks, warehouses and equip- 
ment with a view to suggesting types 
appropriate for different locations for 
expeditious and economical transfer of 
property between rail and water car- 
riers; location of wharves, piers and 
water terminals; and harbor, river and 
port improvements in connection with 
foreign and coastwise trade. 

(Radio Control) 
H. R. 187738. Passed by the House. 


This bill regulates radio communication 
under the Department of Commerce. 


(Turpentine Associations) 
S. 4824. Passed by the Senate. This 
bill authorizes associations of producers 
of turpentine and resin. 


(Naval Stores) 


S. 1076. Introduced by Mr. Harrison 
(Dem., Miss.) as a substitute for a pre- 
vious bill. This bill establishes standard 
grades of naval stores, covering turpen- 
tine and resin, preventing deception in 
transactions in naval stores, and regu- 
lating traffic therein. 


(Bankruptcy Law) 

H. R. 13950. Introduced by Mr. Fair- 
child (Rep., N. Y.). This bill amends 
the bankruptcy law concerning debts not 
affected by discharge, and debts which 
may be proved. 


(Railroad Claims) 

S. J. Res. 269. Introduced by Mr. Cal- 
der (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill authorizes the President to pay 
claims for loss and damage to freight 
during federal control of railroads. 


(Forest Conservation) 


H. R. 14225. Introduced by Mr. Clarke 
(Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. This bill pro- 
vides for forest timber conservation 
through cooperation between the govern- 
ment and the states. 

S. Res. 398. Passed by the Senate. 
This provides for an investigation of 
forestry problems and timber production 
by a committee of five senators to re- 
port im April, 1924. 
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(Corporation Liabilities) 


S. 4486. Introduced by Mr. Robinson 
(Dem., Ark.). This bill provides that the 
total liabilities to any association of any 
person or of any company, corporation, 
or firm for money borrowed, including 
in the liabilities of a company or firm the 
liabilities of several members thereof, 
shall at no time exceed 10 per centum 
or the amount of the capital stock of such 
association, actually paid in and unim- 
paired, and 10 per centum of its unim- 
paired surplus fund: Provided, however, 
That (1) the discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values, including drafts and bills 
of exchange secured by shipping docu- 
ments conveying or securing title to 
goods shipped, and including demand 
obligations when secured by documents 
covering commodities in actual process of 
shipment (provided that the term “in 
actual process of shipment” shall apply 
to any staple, not quickly perishable, the 
warehouse receipt or other document 
covering which shall not have been out- 
standing for more than six months), and 
also including bankers acceptances of the 
kinds described in section 13 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act; (2) the discount of 
commercial or business paper actually 
owned by the person, company, corpora- 
tion, or firm negotiating the same; (3) 
the discount of notes secured by ship- 


“ping documents, warehouse receipts, or 


other such documents conveying or se- 
curing title covering readily market- 
able nonperishable staples, including,live 
stock, when the actual market value of 
the property securing the obligation is 
not at any time less than 115 per centum 
of the face amount of the notes secured 
by such documents and when such prop- 


. erty is fully covered by insurance; and 


(4) the discount of any note or notes 
secured by not less than a like face 
amount of bonds or notes of the United 
States issued since April 24, 1917, or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the United 
States, shall not be considered as money 
borrowed within the meaning of this sec- 
tion. The total liabilities to any associa- 
tion of any person or of any corporation 
or firm or company, or the several mem- 
bers thereof upon any note or notes pur- 
chased or discounted by such association 
and secured by bonds, notes, or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness as described in (4) 
hereof shall not exceed (except to the ex- 
tent permitted by rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury) 10 per centum of such 
capital stock and surplus fund of such 
association and the total liabilities to any 
association of any person or of any cor- 
poration, or firm, or company, or the sev- 
eral members thereof for money bor- 
rowed, including the liabilities upon notes 
secured in the manner described under 
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(3) hereof, except transactions (1), (2), 
and (4), shall not at any time exceed 25 
per centum of the amount of the associa- 
tion’s paid-in and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus. The exception made 
under (3) hereof shall not apply to the 
notes of any one person, corporation, or 
firm or company, or the several members 
thereof for more than six months in any 
consecutive twelve months. 


(Foreign Debts) 


S. 4497. Introduced by Mr. Smoot 
(Rep., Utah). Referred to the Finance 
Committee. This bill authorizes the Debt 
Commission to settle the debts owed the 
United States by foreign countries on the 
basis of agreement reached with the Brit- 
ish government providing for liquidation 
of the debt of England over a period of 
62 years. The President urged this legis- 
lation in a message to Congress. 

H. R. 14254. Passed by the House. 
This is similar to the foregoing. 


(Bond Cancellation) 

H. J. Res. 431. Introduced by Mr. Ed- 
monds (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee. This bill proposes 
to meet the views of those who advocate 
cancellation of foreign debts by providing 
their liquidation through the giving up 
by the holders of government bonds is- 
sued during the war. 


(Steel Wages) 

Introduced by Mr. Pepper 
(Rep., Pa.). Referred to Claims Commit- 
tee. This bill authorizes payment of in- 
creases in wages allowed employes of the 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. by the War 
Labor Board in 1918. 


(Alien Property) 

H. R. 14222. Reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. This bill 
provides for the return of property held 
by the Alien Property Custodian in 
amounts up to $10,000. 


S. 4495. 


(Court Decisions) 

H. J. Res. 436. Introduced by Mr. 
Frear (Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. This proposes a con- 
stitutional amendment giving Congress 
the power to determine how many mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court shall join in 
any decision that declares unconstitu- 
tional, sets aside, or limits the effect of 
any Federal or State law, and for the 
recall without impeachment proceedings, 
of any judge of the court, or a review and 
setting aside of any such court decision, 
providing that not less than two thirds 
of both Houses shall agree to such re- 
call or review. 

S. 4483. Introdued by Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Ida.). Referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. This bill proposes that at least seven 
members of the U. S. Supreme Court 
shall declare laws unconstitutional in- 
stead of a majority of the court, five to 
four, as now prevails. 
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CARBONIZATION SEEN AS AID 
TO FUEL INCREASE 

T HE waning petroleum supply of the 

country may be supplemented to 
great extent, according to Charles R. 
Fettke, associate professor of mineralogy 
and geology at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, by taking the 
enormous quantities of bituminous coal 
now being burned in the raw state for 
steam raising purposes and domestic use 
and subjecting it to low-temperature 
carbonization. This process, he says in 
his report, will produce a fuel that is in 
many respects superior to raw coal, the 
smoke nuisance of cities will be abated, 
and valuable by-products will be recov- 
ered which will aid greatly in offsetting 
a petroleum supply that is being rapidly 
depleted. 

Prof. Fettke, whose investigations of 
the oil resources of coals and carbonace- 
ous shales of Pennsylvania were made 
at the request of the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Topographic and Geological Sur- 
vey, emphasizes the warning, in his re- 
port that the unmined resources of pe- 
troleum are being rapidly reduced and 
one of the problems that will have to be 
faced within the next decade or two will 
be to find substitutes in continually 
growing amounts for the products now 
obtained from it. 


OIL SPECIFICATIONS ARE 
APPROVED 


EDERAL SPECIFICATIONS and 

testing methods covering various pe- 
troleum products are given in a techni- 
cal paper just issued by the “United 
States Bureau of Mines. The specifica- 
tions cover motor gasoline, aviation gas- 
oline, naphtha, kerosene, lighthouse 
kerosene, signal oil, fuel oils, fuel oil 
for Diesel engines, bunker fuel oil and 
lubricants. Under the general heading 
of lubricants special specifications are 
given for aircraft machine gun oil, car 
and locomotive oil, cup grease, Diesel 
engine lubricating oil, floor oil, gun and 
ice-making oil, paraffin wax, electric 
switch oil, rust-preventing compounds, 
ete. 

The testing methods outlined include 
color tests, cloud and pour tests, determi- 
nation of viscosity, melting points, flash 
points, water and sediment, sulphur, etc. 


OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
REFINING DROPS 


_ VALUE of products of estab- 

lishments engaged primarily in the 
reducing and refining of gold and silver, 
not from the ore, amounted to $45,974,- 
000 in 1921 as compared with $55,483,000 
in 1919 and $28,588,000 in 1914, a de- 
crease of 17.1 percent from 1919 to 
1921, but an increase of 60.8 percent for 
the seven-year period 1914 to 1921, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Census Bu- 


reau. This industry includes establish- 
ments which reduce and refine jewelers’ 
gold and silver and platinum sweepings, 
clippings and polishings, and old gold 
and silver from all sources. 


ZINC SMELTING REPORT 
IS ISSUED 
peopucrs OF ZINC smelting and 
refining operations dropped from 
$37,483,000 in 1921 to $104,123,000 in 
1919, a decrease of 64 per cent, accord- 
ing to reports of the Census Bureau. 

Eight of the establishments that re- 
ported for 1919 were idle in 1921, and 
two have been classified in other smelt- 
ing industries on account of the dominant 
metal. One plant had been dismantled, 
but one new zinc smelter figures in the 
returns for 1921. Of the 29 establish- 
ments reporting for 1921, there were 8 
each. in Illinois and Oklahoma, 3 each 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 2 
each in Arkansas, Colorado and Kansas, 
and 1 in Indiana. 

The decrease in production has been 
accompanied by decrease in the number 
of persons employed, in the total amount 
paid during the year in salaries and 
wages, and in the cost of materials. 
Considerable fluctuation is noted in the 
monthly employment of wage earners 
during 1921. 

The returns indicate that the combined 
output of all establishments was ap- 
proximately 37 percent of the maximum 
capacity, based upon a demand requir- 
ing full running time; 17 establishments 
with 59 percent of the products being 
above said average, and 12 with 41 per- 
cent of the products below. 


MANUFACTURE OF FUEL 
SHOWS AN INCREASE 


ee of the increasing ac- 
tivity among industrial operations de- 
voted to the manufacture of fuel, such 
as briquetted coal, dust and lignite in 
compositions of tar coal, pitch, with 
tar, and crude oil with sawdust, are 
found in reports of the Census Bureau 
showing the value of the products of 
these operations amounted to $3,178,000 
in 1921 as compared with $1,974,000 in 
1919, and $863,000 in 1914. This rep- 
resents an increase of 258 percent of the 
seven-year period covered by the years 
from 1914 to 1921. 

Of the 14 establishments reporting in 
1921, two each were located in Indiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Wisconsin and one each in California, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Washington. 
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OSCAR BILHARZ DIES 


Ox” C. M. BILHARZ, mining oper- 

ator and engineer, whose pioneering 
efforts in the Tri-State district brought 
several valuable zinc and lead proper- 
t.es through to successful development, 
died February 2 at Joplin, Mo. He was 
born September 8, 1863. 

About 1893, Mr. Bilharz began applica- 
tion of his technical knowledge to oper- 
ations of the St. Joseph and Doe Run 
Lead Company in the Southeast Missouri 
lead district, remaining with this com- 
pany for twenty years. When the Tri- 
State zinc fields began to open up, he 
acquired holdings in Oklahoma, with Vic- 
tor Rakowsky, of Joplin. These proper- 
ties were developed to a highly success- 
ful degree, and, until his death, Mr. Bil- 
harz was constantly enlarging his field 
of endeavor. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The du Pont explosive known as Mono- 
bel No. 8 has passed all tests, including 
the low freezing test, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines necessary to 
place it on the list of permissible ex- 
plosives for use in coal mines. This 
explosive is one of the slowest strong 
permissibles made by the du Pont Com- 
pany. Its low density and good sensi- 
tiveness make it desirable as a lump coal 
powder. 


The Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J., is distributing interesting 
literature in pamphlet form to empha- 
size the advantages held for coal opera- 
tors in the use of its products in storage 
battery locomotives. Economy in tram- 
ming costs and steady provision of 
power are the main centers around which 
the text of these booklets swings. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway,-New York, announces a new 
line of small vertical belt driven air 
compressors known as type fifteen. 

Several noteworthy features of con- 
struction have been incorporated, of 
which the “Constant-Level” Lubrication 
System is the most important. Others 
include the Constant Speed Unloader for 
plain belt drive machines; the Centrifu- 
gal Unloader for start and stop control 
machines; and the increased size of the 
water reservoir cooling pot. - 

The “Constant-Level” system used in 
Type fifteen Compressors automatically 
maintains a constant-level of oil, which 
insures the right amount being dis- 
tributed to all parts, A descriptive bul- 
letin has been issued on these compres- 
sors which describes in detail all their 
features, including others not mentioned 
above. Copy can be secured by writing 
the above address. 
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MINING MACHINE CHAIN comprising 
a block link having a transversely ex- 
tending aperture, a cutter bit longitudi- 
nally movable in said aperture, a ro- 
tatable gripping device arranged to en- 
gage the bit and to hold it against move- 
ment relative to the link and a screw 
engaged to rotate the gripping device 
into bit engaging position. 


1,435,330—F.. Pardee, Hazleton, Pa., 
November 14, 1922. 

CoAL BREAKER provided with a disc 
having flanged pieces formed thereon to 
provide a wide supporting area to pre- 
vent the lumps from falling off the face 
of the disc. 


1,435,564—L. Thallmayer, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Siemens Schuckert 
Company, November 14, 1922. 

Horst CAGES provided with a safety 
arrangement for charging devices and 
comprising means for pushing a truck 
on to said cage and means for blocking 
said pushing means so long as said cage 
is not in its correct position relatively 
to sdid pushing means. 


1,435,825—R. Ferguson, 
Oregon, November 14, 1922. 

FINE GoLp SAVING MACHINE in which 
the gold-bearing gravel is_ sluiced 
through an apparatus and subjected to 
violent agitation whereby the smallest 
particles of gold are precipitated into 
various end-trapping means. The prob- 
lem is to recover the fine gold known as 
granular, dust, flake and float gold: the 
dirt coat which surrounds the metal im- 
parts sufficient buoyancy to cause it to 
be carried away with the tailings. On 
the other hand, if the dirt coat is re- 
moved and the surface skin of the water 
happens to get hold of the float gold it 
will infallibly float away on the surface 
of the water. The discovery availed of 
here is to the effect that, once float gold 
is submerged, it will sink almost as 
auickly as a nuseet. The machine em- 
ployed agitates the ore so violently that 
every dirt coat is effectively removed, 
wherehy the clean vold is positively sub- 
merged and precipitation assured. 


1,435,590 —R. Hush, Johannesburg, 
— South Africa, November 21, 
1922. 

MILL For GRINDING ORE of the type of 
small mills or pulverizers in which the 
grinding is effected between fixed and 
rotating discs, employed in laboratories 
for pulverizing samples or small quan- 
tities of such materials. The principal 
improvements relate, firstly, to the con- 
struction and arrangement of the door, 
or that part or those parts of the mill 
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which are opened in order to gain access 
to the interior of the mill for any pur- 
pose, and the means whereby the sta- 
tionary or fixed grinding disc or ele- 
ment is secured to the said door; sec- 
ondly, to the construction and arrange- 
ment of an adjustable bearing for the 
spindle which drives the rotating disc, 
and, thirdly, to the construction and ar- 
rangement of the locking means for the 
regulating or adjusting screw for the 
driving spindle. 

PROCESS FOR TREATING ORES TO SIN- 
TER THEM with which is commingled a 
combustible substance, to cause it to be 
sintered, which consists in forming a 
thin pervious layer of the said mass, 
applying to a relatively broad area of 
the upper surface thereof a laterally 
defined body of materials heated to a 
temperature sufficient to ignite the said 
combustible substance of the mass 
while the particles thereof are main- 
tained in a state of quiescence and pass- 
ing air through the mass to continue the 
combustion therein started by the said 
ignition. 

1,433,354—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 

APPARATUS FOR ROASTING AND SINTER- 
ING ORES by combustion within the ore 
masses, the combination of an ore car- 
rier arranged to move in an endless 
path that is located in a substantially 
horizontal plane, and formed of sepa- 
rate sections individually movable for 
discharging the sintered material, and 
means for causing air to support com- 
bustion to pass through the ore mass 
in a downward direction. 


1,433,355—A. S. Dwight, New York 
City, October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Dwight and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING ORES TO 
SINTER THEM, comprising a supporter 
for a pervious body of ore, means for 
causing air currents to pass through 
said body of ore, an igniter comprising a 
holder for burning solid fuel arranged 
above the exposed surface of the ore 
having its bottom open and close thereto, 
whereby the products of such cobmustion 
are delivered directly to the surface of 
the ore, and said holder having an open- 
ing to permit the passage of air to sup- 
port the combustion of fuel therein. 

1,433,459—G. M. Johnson, Jeannette, 
Pa. October 24, 1922. 

MINE CAGE. 

1,433.500—E.. Deister, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. October 24, 1922. Assigned to 
Deister Machine Company. 


COAL AND COKE COSTS 

been a few years ago the accounting 

systems of the majority of coal oper- 
ators of this country were extremely 
crude, and in many cases practically 
worthless. The National Association of 
Cost Accountants has published an 
article entitled “Coal Production Costs,” 
by R. W. Gardiner, commissioner of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, 
that will be found of great value as it 
bears directly upon accounting problems 
in this very important industry. 

The association also has just issued its 
latest official publication entitled “Cost 
Practices and Problems in the Production 
of Coke,” by C. C. Sheppard. Those in 
charge of accounting departments of the 
so-called by-product coke industry have 
been unable to adopt a practicable plan 
for ascertaining the costs of the various 
by-products. 

Copies of these pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the office of the secretary, 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, 130 W. 42d Street, New York. The 
price to non-members of the association 
is 75 cents per copy. 


OIL STIMULATION ON INDIAN 
LANDS 

ARKED STIMULATION of oil 

operation throughout the productive 
area of Indian country is noted in the 
annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Promising development 
has been made in the Shoshone Reserva- 
tion, Wyo., the Crow and Blackfeet Res- 
ervation, Mont., and on Navajo Treaty 
land in Arizona and New Mexico, but 
the large output continues to be in Okla- 
homa and particularly in the Osage 
Reservation where Burbank field is a 
great attraction. Three sales of Osage 
oil leases during the year exceed 
$22,000,000. The gross oil production 
was nearly 29,000,000 barrels, and the 
royalties on oil and gas to the Indians 
for the year were $9,235,701. 
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Each Prest-O-Lite user 
looks to his nearest Dis- 
trict Sales Office not 
merely for arrangements 
to adequately cover acety- 
lene needs, but for helpful 
co-operation and advice 
on any matter involved in 
the use of acetylene. 


CYLINDERS 


An ever increasing number of new cylinders are being 
distributed from Prest-O-Lite’s cylinder factory to meet 
the constantly enlarging demand for Prest-O-Lite service. 


Making cylinders to its own design, guarding every step, 
Prest-O-Lite knows that each cylinder measures up to 
its high standard resulting from years of experience in 
the manufacture and distribution of Dissolved Acetylene. 


An inquiry at our nearest sales office will bring you in- 
formation concerning our latest sales and service plans. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42nd St., NewYork City 
Balfour Building, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Toronto 


District Sales Offices 


Atlanta Chicago Detroit New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City New York San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 

ARMATURES 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilnington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

a. 

BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 

Car-Dump & Equi ¢ Coa, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Ine., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, 

CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Merse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Cv., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cineinnati, 
Ohio. 

COILS (Choke) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE. 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 


= St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Most Important—Isn’t It? 


That your engines, your motors, your 
breakers, your drills, that every moving 
mechanism in your plant be lubricated cor- 
rectly? Should there be any question on 
this point? Is it not more important that 
the few cents “saved” when cheap lubri- 
cants are purchased? 

You know, and we know, the answer— 
that nothing is more important in reducing 
operating costs than 


Correct Lubrication 


When you have it, the tremendous saving 
shown in decreased production costs, lower 
maintenance costs, and fewer breakdowns, 
far surpasses the small sums supposedly 
“saved” when inferior lubricants are bought. 

Perhaps your own experience proves these 
statements to be true. And our experience 
of over third of a century in manufacturing 
oils and greases enables you to obtain lubri- 
cants you know are correct. 


Superla Oils and Greases 


Have been proved correct by many of the 
largest and foremost mines in this country. 
Used as recommended, they assure correct 
lubrication. 

Our branches and warehouses are every- 
where in the Middle West. Your order, 
when received, is delivered promptly. We 
know the service you require. Write us— 
NOW! 

You have available also when you use 
Superla lubricants, the services of our staff 
of lubricating engineers who will work with 
you, without cost, in solving your lubricat- 
ing problems. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CINDIAN A) 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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TO OPEN 


SURE 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


New O-B Electric Arc Welder 
Especially Designed for Mines 


0-B LW WELDER—250 VOLTS 
Weighs forty-six pounds and stands but 15 inches high by 
19% long and 11 wide. 


May we send you complete informa- 
tion about this handy, husky welder? 


Brass Company 


The Ohio 
MANSFIELD, 
RAIL BONDS; TROLLEY MATERIALS; HIGH TENSION 


PORCELAIN INSULATORS; THIRD RAIL INSULATORS; 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY CAR EQUIPMENT. 


OHIO, U.S. A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. aes Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, M 
Hoffman ions Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 
GYRATORY 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 
— Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


~ Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
a Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Electric Co,, Schnectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

DYN AMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


EJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES : 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee 

Ingersoll- — 11 Broadway, New 
York City 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. i 

ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Ex- 
change, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 iN. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Pn Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milway. 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GEARS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN. 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

GUY LINES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 


ley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
com Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., -96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Boe 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwat- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Alle 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
hester, N. Y. 
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Cin. $3 
at Let Us Help You Solve 
wan Your Flotation 
5 Problem 
operate with them in determining the cor- 
rect grade of Hercules Pine Oil! for use in 
tady, their plants are extremely satistied with 
the results. 
io. It has long been known that pine oil is the 
‘f best frother so far brought to light and 
that it recovers more concentrate per ton 
t of ore than any other reagent. The diffi- 
EN. culty has been to get pine oil of uniform 
quality. 
Wau- Hercules Pine Oil has solved that problem. 
It is produced under strict chemical con- 
tady, trol, which makes it possible to furnish it 
in unvarying shipments according 
specifications. 
Let us know your flotation problem. Our 
Ss technical staff may be Able to help you. 
‘rol- HERCULES POWDER CO. 
a, 0. San Calif. St Louis, Mo. nnn Hi 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ND Birmingham, Ala. 
tady, 7 CO 
NSITUMECATS. 
wau- FI t ti n Oil RECORDING CONTROLLING 
otation Ul S Taylor Lpstr umernt Companies 
Produced Under Chemical Gantral hes 
rty 
igley 
arre, 
e Connellsville Ma 
“ nufacturing and you can build your coal 
Mine Supply Company tipples without our 
wu Cie ss assistance but if you do you 
poly nnelisville, Fa. will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years’ experience 
pert throughout every coal min- 
arm, ing field on this continent. 
mi Have us build your complete 
_ plant and receive the most 
me benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 
Specialties 
Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
= Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 
oti If you need any cost reducing Cans 
oo mine equipment, write us. We are — to test your coal 
n tables. 
Ilen- 
The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 
ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO. U.S.A. 


4 

7 
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HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
=e Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
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LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
oaew Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Wrigley 


General Electric Co., Sch tady, 
N. ¥. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 


ELECTRIC 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Cums Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Cues Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Gas 


Milwau- 


Co., Milwau- 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
re Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
o. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Ridg., Chicago, 


Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
“— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Il. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 
General” Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Allen- 


Milwau- 


Inc., 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
- and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 


— Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


New 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE, GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


Penn 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. a — Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 
Electric Co., 


11 Broadway, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN. 
TRIPLEX 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PYROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Soe 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pa. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den 
ver, Celo. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Minin 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wi 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILL MACHIN- 


Mfg. Co., Milwas 


kee, 


—— 
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Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


RON TO 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


VA. 


ST. LOUIS 


Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. 
DENVER 


SEATTL 


ALA. 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 


your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 


rail and carefully planed to the correct —_ Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


CENTER 


TOP PLATE WITH SHOCK 


| NZ 


Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 


j mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

frogs are permanently 
riveted toheavy stee 


Split Switch 


Riveted = 
Plate 


= 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FLEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a tew 
specifications of the car 


SCRANTON, PA. 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


Ask our nearest office for 
Bulletin 100-J 


New Yor 
Lake chy 


Pittsburgh 


ENDURINGLY EFFICIENT 


TRAYLOR 
BULL DOG GYRATORY CRUSHER 


FEATURING 


PA. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Hewes Non-Weaving Spider—Force Feed Lubrication—Extra Large, 
Self-Aligning Eccentric Bearing 
Short, Stocky, Non-Deflecting Shaft Cast Steel Cut Driving Gears 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
ALLENTOWN, 


Seattle 
Ont., Canada 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. 


Allen- 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
Il. 


SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
—- Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 


town, Penna. 


. SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dump 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., 


Wrigley 


t Co., Chi- 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


N.Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

os Mine Door Co., Canton, 

io. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersol-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
hio. 

STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BRIDGE 
CABLE 

oe Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 


and Electric) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. 

THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 


Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl.. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., 


Ohio Brass Co., 


Schenectady, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 
* Ceo., Cincinnati, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 

WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Ce., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicage, 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve 
Co., Fulton Bidg., 


WATER RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

“or Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roebling a The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. 

Williamsport Wire Repe Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WIRE ROPE 


A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 8&t. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Lg 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
0. 


LUINVER LOL SA 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SIGN Siinc. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Ceo. 
2443 West 
Tet. Canal 1 


— 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET ~ ~ NEW YORK 


Copper 


*C Q”’ “Pp. D. Ce.” 
Electrolytic Casting 
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ROEBLING] 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


WELDING WIRE 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


WIRE ROPE} 
\UNKENHEIMER 


alves and 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


me LUNKENHEIMER co 


MANUFACTU oF 


wee! EXPORT DEPT. 129-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 Since 1962, 


| 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON <3 NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church: Street 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Robert W. Hunt 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Jno. J. Cone 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 
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WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 


CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
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Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


St Cok Roda Coke 
oneg a ore In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 
BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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W. Va. 
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Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
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Dept., Cons. 1 Co., Fairmont, W. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. llsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Big Creek Coal Co., Chicago. 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 918, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. — Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. F. oy Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

> ee Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 

QO. P. Hood, Chief Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. 

Graham Bright, Gekecs Electric & Mann- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coa] Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

= Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 

riz. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Chas. N. Perrin, National gag Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 
G. S. Rice, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


D. C. 

Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, D. C. 

A. C. Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago. 

W. R. Peck, Black Diamond Collieries Co., Coak 
Creek, Tenn. 


Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 


S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IlL.— 
Representing Mining & Loading Equipment 


T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Representing Underground 
‘Transportation 

L. D. Tracy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, 
Ala.—Representing Power Equipment 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Underground Power Trans- 
mission 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Min- 
ing Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 

William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 ‘Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Gerald Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Forest Rutherford, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Philip —— Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., War- 
ren, 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr:, Chairman. 

C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Ce., Globe, Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

oO. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mic 

G. a Kolberg, Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


H. T. dicen, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 
—_— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
al 
‘Arthur’ Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Cop- 
per Queen Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining | 


& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 
C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


ass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Bert Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 

riz. 

Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 

— Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. A. Scott, S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co.. Lead, S. D. 

M. Van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co. Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen 
Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Inspira- 
tion Cons. Inspiratio: 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, "United Verde 
bxten. Mining Co., Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 

Sect, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

1. TF. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., nea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
= del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

exico. 

Robt. H. ‘Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Aris 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 

7 R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
am, 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety | First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ari 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hy- 
draulic Filling Dept., Copper Mining 
Company, Butte, Mon 

Byron O. Pick ard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. 

T. A. Snyder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Aris. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
olo. 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

7. la Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 

, Detroit, Mich. 

E. % Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

care General Electric Co., Schenec- 

egran Consulting Engineer, Ph 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. nad 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Aris. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Wate Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. ay Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 

Warren, Ariz. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY... Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning _ Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET . PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


Karl Baumgarten, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Douglas C. Corner, 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, 

Chas. E. Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

G. R. Jackson, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negau- 
nee, Mich. 

C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 

= Tallboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 

inn. 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

~— Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 

riz. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

R. Ys _ U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 


Dudiey F. Holtman, National Lumber Mfgrs. 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 

H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
Ariz. 


Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Forest Rutherford, Chairman 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Arizona. 

Allan J. Clark, or of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S. 

Harry A. Clark, agin Supt., Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Aris. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
L. C. Graton, of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br,, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 
Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 
J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
T. Skewes Saunders, Consulting Engr., Univer- 
sity Club, Bucareli 35, Mexico City, Mexico. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Warren, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
Arizona. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Evanston, IIl. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


U. S. Patent Office 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


be 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


LLING 


Leon H. Hoffman 


PUNXSUTAWNEY 
at is Lands) 
Cop! Lande Solicited 


PLAN TO ATTEND! 


The 26th Annual Convention 


And the 


National Exposition of Mining Equipment 


Will be held at 


‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


September 24-29, 1923 


PLAN TO ATTEND! 


March, 1923 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R....... 33 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co..................... 18 
Byers Compamy, A. 13 
Connellsville Mfg. and Mine Supply Co.................. 29 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co.................... 11 
Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Co.............-.005: 12 
Irvington Smelting and Refining Works................. 33 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co....................0000 37 
Roberts and Schaefer Company.................00ee00 29 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A...................... 33 
Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co................... 6 
Sivyer Steel Casting 7 
Stonega Coke and Coal Company..............ccccccees 35 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company....................06- 32 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Company......... 16 
Traylor Engineering and Mfg. Company................ 31 
United Metals Selling Company...............ccceceees 18 
Wilmot Engineering Company...........cccccccccccece 33 


Wood Shovel and Tool Company....................00005 22 
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When in Washington | Let us be of Service 


MEMBERS CONFERENCE ROOM 


: At Your Disposal—Any or All 


The Tax Division Division of Mineral Tariffs 


Bureau of Mining Economics 
Information Service Division 
Proper Contact Government 
| Standardization Division 


Departments OF 


Precious & Rare Metals Division 
Legal Division 


The Mining Congress Journal 


Library 

Stenographic Service | Hotel Reservations 
The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building Washington, D.C. 

Admission Fee . . . $15.00 Organized, 1898 

Annual Dues... . 10.00 


24 Years of Service 
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Something 
Happens 
Every 


Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
—the whole mineral indus- 
try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to “investigation.” 


l The Daily 
Information 


SERVICE 
of 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional action, 
or inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CORPORATION 
COAL 


Ciincheo, Va. 


Rees. 5, 1923+ 


One achin e The Jeffrey ( 
C u t O Ve Gent Leman: 


I am writicg this Fe, 
Mining Kackings 


l performanc of your 55-8 Short Wal 
0 Having had 25 years experience in coal prince 


ventilation, panping. and 


pally nines electrified 


th tt. machines, of sap tance to qnyoue 
catting and deening the ollowing, 
desirous of 17 real worm of ur B 
tion a8 to tae 


In Single Mashine as 008) 


this letters 


iperty of writing 
I am taking the 3 
prodacer, 


. 9 Mines 
Gctover and Novenver 1921 st the No. 
t Mose Operatioa we Gut 22,149 
Corporation, 
ts nent Coal 


on @ single eng t month. In 


machine 
of coal. Thais 
11,356 tons. and in the mon 


22,149 tons of coal. The 


th of Rovesber 


the tronth of ootover we out 


11,015 tons which equals, mentiones, 


os gut per shift deing Sit places 
we find the machine, at 


n saying 


aft being 42 places. 


one sh 
aces cut OD any 
t condition, and hare no nesitency 


this writing ezce) len 
Lient on 
that f mechine is a exce’ 
this type > 
producer. 


Yours very traly, 


guperint endent. 


This testimonial, which was volun- design, but rugged in structure, which 
tarily sent in by Superintendent Clark is easily operated and controlled under 
of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, is all Mining conditions. 

an indication of the remarkable per- 
formance and the results obtained by 
users of the Jeffrey 35-B Coal Cutter. 
A light weight coal cutter, simple in 


Write for Catalog No. 365-H, fully illustrat- 
ing and describing the 35-B 
Shortwall Coal Cutter 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
958-99 North Fourth St. 


Columbus, Ohio 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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